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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE obſervations con- 
tained in the followipg 
ſheets were written ſome time 
ago, and without any original 

view to publication. If they 85 
ſhould be found by the candid 
Reader to be juſt, the author 
5 will be the leſs ſolicitous . 
remove the objection that may 
ariſe from the lateneſs of their 
n appear- 


1 | 
appearance: for though death 
has cloſed the eyes of Mr. 
Rousskav, his writings ſur- 
vive; and while a taſte for 
Literature ſhall remain, or the 
important buſineſs of Educa- 
tion continue to engage public 
and private attention, EILIus 
will be read and admired, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| DUCATION, in the moſt compre: 
henſive ſenſe of the word, and that in 


which the ingenious author of EL Tus 
juſtly confiders it, 1s the art of con- | 
ducting a human being from the earlieſt 
infancy to a ſtate of confirmed manhood. 


 Troven, at firſt fight, a * reatiſe on 
Education may ſeem more immediately to 
concern thoſe to whom the care of in- 
ſtructing the youth of either ſex in thoſe 
particular exerciſes or ſtudies which are 
A taught 


INTRODUCTION. 

taught at public ſchools, is committed; 
Mr. Rovsszav's work will appear, on a 
nearer and more extenſive view, of the 
greateſt conſequence to mankind in gene. 
ral; as the ſubject it treats of materially 


affects the moſt important intereſts of man 


in his various relations of an animated, a 
rational, and a ſocial being, 


STRENGTH, elegance and erſpicuity of 


ſtyle, livelineſs of genius, aud a profound 


penetration into human nature, are ſo 
happily united in this maſterly perform 


ance, that it cannor fail to engage that 
ſhare of attention and admiration it is ſo 
juſtly entitled to, from its various readers. 
As it not only regards the mental acquire- 
ments, but the bodily health of children, 
it is wotthy the ſerious confideration of 
thoſe parents who have leiſure and ability 
to judge and determine what means are 


moſt conducive to theſe important pur- 


poſes. 


\ 
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| cio. Inſtructors of youth ought un- 
doubtedly to be proficients in the parti- 
cular ſciences or languages they under- 
take to teach, and conſtantly attentive to 
the health and morals of the children 
committed to their care; but it is the duty 
of every parent to delineate the plan of his 
children's education; to inform himſelf, as 
far as he is able, what is the beſt method 
of imparting that inſtruction which the 
genius, the diſpoſition, and the future 
proſpects of each child may render necef- 
ſary: and when he has, from a minute 
and particular conſideration of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, formed his plan, much re- 
mains for him ſtill to do; he ought not 
only to ſee that it is diligently and ſteadily 
perſevered in, but to ſuperintend the work 
himſelf; to keep a ſtrict eye upon the con- 
duct of the child, and to be careful that 
it does not receive its inſtruction tinctured 
with the prevailing vices or bad cuſ- 
f "NF 2 toms. 
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toms of the age, or country i in n which he 


lives. 


II is much to be lamented that by far 
the greater number of parents are, from 
various cauſes, incapable of beſtowing on 
the education of their children that de- 
gree of attention which the importance of 
the object demands. F rom thoſe who are 
obliged to ſupport their families by con- 
tinual labour, it is not required; and 
from the higher order of ſociety, whoſe 


pride ſeems to conſiſt in miſapplying their 
talents, neglecting their moſt important 
duties, and degrading their underſtand- 


ings, by a ſhameful dedication of their 
lives to every ſpecies of folly, diſſipation, 


and extravagance, it cannot be expected. 


By them, children are conſidered merely 
as incumbrances; and they no ſooner be- 
come parents, than they violate the ſtrong- 


eſt injunctions of nature, and conſign 


their 


* 
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their tender offspring to a nurſe, from 
whom it is transferred to a boarding- ſchool, 
there to learn the faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments ſo eminently conſpicuous in them 
ſelves. Such is the prevailing ſyſtem of 
education; though every friend to Britain 
muſt rejoice to ſee there are ſome illuſtri- 
ous exceptions, amidſt this general depra- 
vity of manners. The moſt exalted cou- 
ple in the kingdom ſet an example to 

their ſubjects which does them the higheſt 
honour : but though it is applauded by 
many, it is imitated by few; while the 
follies and vices of the great ſpread, like - 
a contagion, over all ranks and degrees 
of the community. The middle order of ſo- 
ciety, equally remote from the faſcinating 
temptations that ſurround the great, or 
the unremitting toils attendant on pover- 
ty, are inexcuſable in their neglect to exe- 
cute this important truſt of ſuperintending 
theeducation of youth ; which, contemned 
: A v by 
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by their ſuperiors, and impoſſible to be 
undertaken by their inferiors, is conſe- 
quently devolved upon them. As the pre- 


ſent mode of female education is evidently 


wrong, and in its effects highly prejudicial 
to the well-being of ſociety ; it is incum- 
bent on parents of either ſex, who regard 
the future happineſs of their children, to 


attempt a ſpeedy reformation by every 


means in their power. But what reaſon 
can there be to hope for ſo deſirable an 


event, when every Village in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Metropolis has its Aca- 


| demies and its Boarding-Schools, where 


the daughters of tradeſmen and mechanics 
are ſent to receive a genteel education by 
their indiſcreet parents ; who rejoice in the 


completion of their wiſe intention, when 


their children, having learnt to burleſque 
the accompliſhments, and imitate the fol- 
lies and extravagance of their ſuperiors, 
return home elated with pride on account 


of 
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of their polite acquirements, though total- 
ly ignorant of what they ought chiefly to 
have been inſtructed in! | 


Ir muſt doubtleſs afford extreme plea- 
ſure to the parents of theſe young ladies, 
to hear their perpetual importunities for 
faſhionable ornaments and amuſements ; 
or, by way of pleafing variety, to have the 
boarding-ſchool leſſons rehearſed before 
company, and fit in ſtupid admiration of 
2 jargon of bad French affectediy jabbered 
with the inſolent complacency of conſci- 
ous excellence, or barbarous Italian 
ſcreamed through an unmufical throat, 
accompanied with the raviſhing harmony 
of unſkilful, fingers on an untuned harp- 


fichord ! * X "ia 
Lzr 


It is certainly very proper chat thoſe females 
who are deſtined to move in the higher rank of 
ſociety, and to whom nature has given a genius for 

A 4 1 Muſic, 
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8 TYTTRODUCTION:; 
LET us ſuppoſe ſome honeſt, induftti- 
ous, ſenſible young tradeſman to have 
finiſhed his daily employment, and be 
preſent at an exhibition of the above kind, 
perhaps at the houſe of a neighbouring 
me hanic, attracted by the fame of the 
daughter's ac compliſoments, and in ſearch 
of that important acquiſition, a partner 
for life. How will he be diſappointed to 
find this bewitching charmer. abounding 
with ignorance, pride, folly and extra- 
vagance, and deſtitute of every qualifi- 
cation he would deſire in the woman he 
could think of 1 \magrying 1 I 


i Muſic, ſhould be taught to excel i in ſo leeds and 
ſo elegant an art; nor is it leſs ſo to inſtru them - 
in every polite accompliſhment which they are ca- 
pable of learning, and which from their exalted ſta- 
tion in life they may juſtly be expected to poſſeſs. 
But that indiſcriminate ſyſtem of female education 
"which now univerſally prevails, | and which regards 
neither the rank nor the anger A 3s er 
1y periiieious und irrational. ee ee 
$138 29] + K | | 1. 275 | 
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Bur if the young tradeſman, inſtead 
of; being ſenſible, ſhould chance to be a 
fool and a coxcomb, and, by the con- 
genial ſympathy of ſouls, ſhould become 
enamoured of the fair, and anxious to com- 
plete his happineſs by uniting with her in 

matrimony; even in this caſe, where a 
match ſiulable in every reſpect offers, 
pride, either of her parents or her: own, 
probably of both, ſteps in to forbid the 
banns. Shall ſo accompliſhed, ſo genteel 
a girl be thrown away ? Shall ſhe wed a 
9k tradeſman or dirty mechanic? To 
what purpoſe have her parents expended 
ſ much on her education, but that ſhe 
ſhould marry to advantage? It is true, they 
have no fortune to give her; but then they 

have ſpared no expence in her learning. 
- Ir muſt be evident to. every man of 
common underſtanding, that” this abſurd 
and extravagant mode of female educa- 
„„ tion 
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tion muſt, in general, produce effects dia- 


metrically oppoſite to the expectation of 


thoſe parents who, ſervilely yielding to 
the tyranny of faſhion, purſue a conduẽt 
they cannot but condemn. They wiſh to 


have their daughters marry to advantage; 


and to accompliſh this end they, often 


with the greateſt difficulty and inconve- 


nience to themſelves, give them an edu-— 
cation which oppoſes almoſt inſuperable 
obſtructions to their marrying at all, which 
makes a matrimonial connection with 


them dreaded by their inferiors, avoided by 
their equals, and ridiculed by their ſu- 


periors; though, if they happen to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed for their beauty, they may 
probably flaunt, for a ſhort time, the taw- 


dry miſtreſſes of the latter, or become the 


conceited, helpleſs, extravagant wives of 
the former: but if their pride ſhould pre- 
ſerve them from this unhappy alternative, 
it will lead them to a ſtate of ancient vir- 

5 ginity, 
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nk which they have always. oonſidered 
as the moſt diſgraceful and contemptible 
a woman can poſſibly arrive at. A co- 
quette, ſoured by diſappointments, and 
condemned by age to enter into a ſtate it 
has been the ſtudy of her life to ridicule 
and avoid, and who has not acquired one 
neceſſary accompliſhment. to render it 
ſupportable, muſt be herſelf the very ob- 
ject ſhe has conſtantly. deſpiſed—a ridi- 
culous, peeviſh old maid ; and it is from 
the continual acceſſion of ſuch unworthy | 
fiſters, that the whole ſociety is unjuſtly 
- held in derifion. 


+ sven are the evil e that the 24 
_ generality of females muſt probably ex- 

perience, from the pernicious and pre- 
vailing mode of educating them; though 
it is allowed there are many inſtances where 
ſtrength of underſtanding and goodneſs of 


Glpphtion ſurmount every obſtacle, and 
„ „ 
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render their happy poſſeſſors the Sihg3 . 
ments of their own err and che admira- 


LO 
22 


tion of ours. 
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5 800 the bad effects eile f from his 


faſhionable ſyften of education, far from 


being confined to the unhappy females 6: 


extend their baleful influence over the | 


whole community, and threaten this once 
flouriſhing nation with univerſal ruin. 
Though, to many, the opinion may ſeem 
ſtrange, I am ſtrongly inclined to think, 
that' deluge of political deſtruction which 


ſeems ready to overwhelm us, ultimarety 


proceeds from this apparently inconſider- 
able ſource. Hence flow the noxious 


ſtreams of Diffipation—Matrimonial Ins 


fidelity—Luxury and Extravagance, which 
totally deſtroy . Hoſpitality — Domeſtic 
Happineſs—CEconemy— Generofity--Pa- 
triotiſm—and almoſt all the public and- 
prom virtues for which Britain was for- 

merly 


'F 
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merly illaſtrious; and produce in their 
ſtead an univerſal depravity of manners 
the moſt malignant factions in oppoſition 
to legal Government, on one ſide the 
moſt bare- faced rapacity, on the tber. 
the baſeſt venality and corruption on Goth, 
aided by every iniquitous practice that in- 
fatiable avarice can invent to granny uns: 


bounded on 8 B94 BUF 10 


o 2 


Tun ew aff Weed * the p 
of theſe dreadful effects is neither inſuftix 
cient nor remote. It is obvious that the 
cuſtoms, manners, principles and opinions 
generally prevailing in civil ſociety, de- 
pend, in a great meaſure, on education; 
that its influence increaſes in exact. Prod 
portion to the degree of civilization at- 
tained by any particular country; and 
that in thoſe nations which have acquired. | 
the higheſt, the conſequences reſultin 
to the community from the education of 


* 


national im nn. 
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the female ſex, whether good or bad, muſt 
be of the greateſt importance ; becauſe it 
is univerſally eſteemed a diſtinguiſhing 


criterion of politeneſs in the men, to re- 


commend themſelves to the favourable re- 


gard of the women by conforming to their 


inclination and opinion in dreſs, in man- 
ners, and in numberleſs cuſtoms and modes 
of living which are comprized in that 
comprehenfive expreſſion genteel life. 


Ir this reaſoning is admitted to be juſt, 
it neceflarily follows that in Britain, where 
the higheſt degree of civilization prevails, 
and where the fair-ſex conſequently claim 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed notice, their edu- 
cation muſt be an object of the greateſt 


Tux utmoſt care ſhould therefore be 
taken, to inſpire their youthful minds 


with principles of religion and virtue ;— 
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to inure them to early habits of frugality ; 
to convince them that a neat ſimplicity in 
their dreſs, is far more elegant and plea- 
fing than extravagant finery; that a pro- 
ficiency in uſeful accompliſhments, and 
an obliging behaviour, are eſſentials of true 
politeneſs; that an ambition to excel in 
the reſpectable characters of a wife and a 
mother, is laudable, and will inſure them 
eſteem ; while their endeavours to attract 
admiration by aſſuming the airs of a mo- 
dern fine lady, will expoſe them t to con- 
tempt and deriſion. | 


1 VITIATED as the minds of my fair 
countrywomen are, by the preſent per- 
nicious mode of education, and by the 
univerſal diſſipation and depravity of man- 
ners which are its neceſſary conſequences, 
there are very few girls of common under- 
ſtanding who would refuſe the addreſſes 
of Mr. RoussEAu's amiable Pupil; but 
| 2 ” thoſe 


— ——— — — 
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thoſe who aſpire to gain the heart of an 
EmM11.1us, muſt emulate: the character of 
his SopHIA; whom he did not ſele& from 


the votaries of pleaſure, or ſeek in crouded 


aſſemblies, amidſt the glare and pageantry 
which luxury adminiſters to folly, but in 
the calm retreat of domeſtic felicity, in 


the houſe of her parents; where he found 


her poſſeſſed of charms to engage his af- 
fection, and endowed with | accompliſh- 
ments to inſure his happineſs. -, 


IT requires no great degree of pene- 
tration to diſcover the important and bene- 


ficial effects produced by the education of 


SornAa on the mind of Emitivs; for 
though the inſtructions and the unremit- 
ting care of his Preceptor formed the baſis 
of his future character, the virtues of his 
Miſtreſs, and his attachment to her, were 
indiſpenſably nere. to complete the 


| work, 


-— 


Bur 
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Bor the following remarks on EMIL1US 
are by no means intended as an analyfis 
of that elaborate performance; nor does 
the writer of them preſume to determine 
how far it may be eligible or even practi- 
cable to adopt Mr. Rovsszav's Syſtem 
of Education; or what alterations it muſt 
undergo to accommodate it tothe time and 
country we live in, and render it of gene- 
ral utility.—His only defign is, to point 
out a few of thoſe paſſages which in his 


opinion contain- the moſt ſtriking ſenti- 


ments and remarkable obſervations, at the 
fame time that he propoſes his objections 
to ſuch parts of the work as he appre- 
| hends to be particularly exceptionable. 


II is hoped the candid reader will ex- 
clude the deſultory unconnected form of 
this Eſſay from the lift of its imperfec- 
tions, when he reflects that its appearance 

in ſuch a ſtate is the neceſſary conſequence 


of 


„ INTRODUCTION. 


of a plan abrupt, detached, and irregular ; 

and that he will conſider himſelf in the 
light of a traveller paſſing through a ſtrag- 
gling village, where he cannot expect to 
meet with the order and ſymmetry of a 
well-built city. - 
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ME n ES 
ON THE 
FIRST,VOLUM E®. 


T7 VERY attentive reader of EmiLivs 

4 muſt admire the author's ſagacious 
and penetrating reſearches into human 
nature ; but at the ſame time he cannot 
avoid being ſometimes diſguſted with 
- ſtrange inconſiſtencies, We are informed, 
tor example, in the 4th page of this vo- 
lume, „that we are born ſtupid and 
* have need of underſtanding, and that 
c all we are not poſſeſſed of at our birth, 
and which we require when we are grown 
« up, is beſtowed on us by education; 


* See Rousszauv's „EMILIUs and SorRHIA,“ 
4 vols, 12 mo. printed for T. Becket, in the Strand. 


yet, 
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yet, in direct contradiction to this aſſe r. 

tion, Mr. Rovsstav gives“ a very re- 
markable inſtance of quick ſenfibility ex- 
preſſed by a child in its tendereſt infancy, 


and adds, this example alone would have 


& convinced me (if I could ever have 


e doubted it) of an innate ſenſe of right 


&© and wrong being implanted in the hu- 
« man heart.” This inference is certainly 
juſt, but how can it be reconciled with the 
author! $ aſſertion above quoted, «that we 
40 all are Born ſtupid?” He cannot ſurely 
maintain, that an infant is, at the ſame 
time, a being of innate 1 and i in- 
nate ſenf an ; 


— 


10 11 general plan of infant education 


(which begins at the birth of the child) 

appears exceedingly rational; though in 

ſome inſtances liable to objection, and 

een in e ee to be ane 
5 oo Vags 70. N : 
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into execution, by the male parent or 
governor. Nature and cuſtom are thus 
far conſiſtent, that in the moſt uncivilized, 
as well as the politeſt nations, the care 
and management of the child, in its in- 
fant ſtate, is conſtantly aſſigned to the 
female; though it is certainly the pro- 
vince of the father, or male governor, to 
ſee that this important duty is properly 
diſcharged: but we do not find from 
hiſtory, that the child of Caro, or the 
grand-children of AugusTvs, derived any 
peculiar advantages from the minute at- 
tention which Mr. RousskAu informs us 
| thoſe illuſtrious Romans beſtowed on their 

nurſeries * , 


| Hz * a very 1 diſtinction TY 
tween the petitioning and commanding Crics 
of infants ; and gives proper. directions 
Sit each ſhould be e Els 


* Page 31. + Page 75. 
En = 5 rule 
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rules for the management of children * 
are well worthy the attentive conſider- 
ation of parents. His obſervations on the 
diſuſe and even ſtudied negle& of accent 
in the converſation of the polite, though 
not much to their honour, are exceedingly 
juſt T. Neceflity that children ſhould 
e ſometimes feel pain, in order that they 
© may be inured to encounter the evils 
« of life” [and that they may learn 
to commiſerate the ſufferings of their 
fellow- creatures .] *The happineſs of 
© man, in his preſent ſtate, is merely 
cc negative, and muſt be eſtimated by the 
« leaſt quantity of his ſufferings F. 


Tr1s approaches nearly to the doctrine 

of Ey1curus, who maintained that there 
is no medium between pleaſure and pain; 
5 but chat Aer of pain is itſelf the gh: 


* Page 79. 3 Page go. t Foge 96. § Page 102. 
eſt 


* 
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eſt degree of pleaſure.— Iiaque non pla- 
cuit EPICURUS medium Ne quiddam, 
inter dolorem & voluptalem: illud enim 
ipſum, quod quibuſdam medium vide- 
tur, cum omni dolore caret, non modo 
voluplatem eſſe,; verum etiam ſummam 


voluptatem. Cie. But it would be 


equally rational to aſſert, that privation of 


pleaſure is the higheſt degree of pain; 


and if this is admitted, it muſt follow that 
a human being who by native ſtupidity, 
or by frequent intoxication ſhould be re- 
duced to a ftate of idiotiſm, would at the 
ſame time exjoy the greateſt happineſs, and 

ſuffer the extremeſt miſery ; becauſe he 
would be equally inſenfible of pleaſure and 


pain.—This ſtate of © lazy apathy” may 
by men of indolent phlegmatie diſpoſitions | 


be called eaſe ; but ſurely the exiſtence of 
a rational creature who merely receives 
| ideas by the different organs of ſenſation, 
without being affe&ed by them, is but 

| | one 
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one degree above vegetation. Sucha heing, 
which neither ſuffers nor enjoys, cannot 


| be accounted either miſerable or happy. 


Mx. RovssEAV Got to be ny in 
maintaining, < that every idea of future 
« pleaſure is painful, becauſe it is inſe- 
<* parable from the defire of enjoying it.” 
«© Every defire (ſays he) ſuppoſes the pri- 
% pation or abſence of the object deſired, 
c and this circumſtance is always in ſome 
« degree painful *. » He: ſuppoſes the 
ideas of privation and abſence to be ſy- 
nonymous, though they are in the caſe here 
ſtated totally different; and in this miſ- 
conception the fallacy of his reaſoning 


conſiſts. For privation being the 4% of 
what we formerly poſſeſſed, muſt always 


have a retroſpect to ſcenes or objects of paſt 


enjoyment, accompanied with a certain 
conviction that they cannot be recalled ; 


1 -* Pave 103. ; : 
# A an * 
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and this idea muſt always excite melan- 
choly reflections. Abſence, when it has 
reference to paſt tranſactions (as the ſepa- 
ration of friends, or fimilar circumſtances) 
may, and often does cauſe painful reflec- 
tions ; but even in theſe inſtances it is by. 
no means ſynonymous to privation : nor 
can the effects produced on the human 

mind- by theſe different ideas be equal ; 
| fince the firſt ſuppoſes only a temporary, 
but the latter a total loſs of a former en- 
joyment. But in the ſentence above quo- 
ted from EmiLivs, the words privation 
and abſence, which are uſed as ſynonymous 
terms, convey ideas diametrically eppo- 
ſite; becauſe abſence there clearly refers 
to ſomething future, which privation never. 
can, It cannot therefore be true, as Mr. 
RovssEAU maintains, “that every defire 
«© ſuppoſes the abſence” or. privation of the 
object defired,” fince the idea of pri- 
vation, from whence the painful reflection 
DN B would 


— 
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would ariſe, cannot extend to any future 
object. No man can be deprived of that 
which he zever poſſeſſed; though it is al- 
owed, that the good he expects in future 
is abſent from him: but the idea of ab- 
ſence, when accompanied with the hope of 
obtaining the object of his wiſh, will ex- 
cite in his mind ſenſations of a very diffe- 
rent nature from thoſe which are cauſed by 


[| the united ideas of abſence and privation. 


i | Tas expefation of enjoying pleaſure may 
(be conſiſtent with the dere; and in the 


expectation of future enjoyments conſiſts 
one of the greateſt actual pleaſures of hu- 
man life. — The ſatisfaction ariſing to 
ALEXANDER from his conqueſt of the 
world, was not occaſioned by his real tri- 
umphs and victories, but derived from 
| thoſe he expeed in future to gain: for 
we find he wept becauſe he had no more 


worlds to conquer ; or, in other words, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe he had no future proſpects of felitity 
to contemplate. ALEXANDER therefore 
derived preſent happineſs from the ex- 
pectation of future good; and notwith- 
ſtanding it may contradict Mr. RovsstAav's 
ſyſtem, it is uncontrovertibly true, that 
the abſence of the object defired, ſo far 
from being painful, was the real ſource 
of ALEXANDER's happineſs; and he 
juſtly confidered it in this light, when he 
wept becauſe he had no future conqueſts 
to expect. 


FROM page 104 to 112 we meet with ex- 
cellent moral and philoſophical reflections 
on the nature and condition of man, Mr. 
| Rovssrav juſtly maintains, © that true 
| « happineſs confiſts in reſtraining our 
« wants and defires within the limits of our 
cc abilities ; and that the imaginary wants | 
ce of man, in a ſocial ſtate, are the chief cau- 
6 {es of his unhappineſs. The affluent 
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cc and powerful are mere inſants in ſo- 
c ciety, yet continually boaſting of the 
cc ſervices they exact from others by means 
ce of their wealth; though this depen- 
« dence on the labours of others is the 
ce greateſt proof of their own real weak-_ 
& eſs . The author of EmiLivs diſ- 
approves of the practice of reaſoning 
with children, recommended by the great 


Mr. Lock, though his arguments do 


not appear to be by any means concluſive ; 
for it is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe a 

child of 10 years old incapable of being 
convinced by reaſoning in any inſtance, 
as it would be to imagine him capable of 


it inal). The fact is, that the generality 


of children, at that age, are ſuſceptible of 
conviction by rational arguments in very 
many inſtances; and our immortal coun- 


try man's method of reaſoning with them 


is certainly right; though like other gene- 
: * Page 114. 1 
ral 
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ral rules it may be liable to ſome excep- 
tions. But it cannot eſcape the obſer- 
vation of the attentive reader, that there 
are in EMIL1us many rather illiberal far- 
caſms againſt Mr. Lockz *, to whom 
RovsstAv (notwithſtanding his acknow- 
ledged abilities) is not to be compared. 


SzveRE reſtraints on children naturally 
lead them to unbridled licentiouſneſs, 
when abſent from their Governours J. A 
remarkable inſtance of terror excited in 
the author by darkneſs +. He very pro- 
perly adviſes that children ſhould be ac. 
cuſtomed to be left in darkneſs, to diveſt 
them of the natural propenſity to fear pro- 
ceeding from it ; and propoſes ſome di- 
verſions to render it agreeable to them d. 
He ſeems to be greatly miſtaken in aſſert- 
ing || that children have no emphaſis 
One in particular in page 196 of this firſt volume. 

Page 133. + Page 243. F Page 245. || Page 275. 
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« in their verbal converſation:“ for in 
fact children have, on moſt occaſions, 
a more ſtrong, juſt, and natural expreſſion 
and emphaſis than adults. That they have 
it even in their earlieſt infancy, is evident 
from the author's own abfervation, when 
he diſtinguiſnes between their petitioning 
and commanding cries ; for the difference 
ariſes intirely from the particular empha/is 
with which they are uttered by the child, 
who in this kind of inarticulate ſpeech as 
_ evidently expreſſes the paſhons of his 
mind, as the moſt applauded actor can do 
by ſtudied elocution; and even on the 
ſtage we often ſee art exceeded by nature, 
The unaffected emphaſis and expreſſion of 
a child has frequently been known to 
draw tears from the audience, when the 
laboured exertions of a man have failed 
to produce that effect. By mixing with 
fociety and acquiring what is called polite- 
neſs, children learn to diſguiſe the native 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments of their minds, and confe- 
quently loſe much of that emphaſis which 
was intended by nature to convey them; 
and it is worthy of obſervation, that the 
nearer man approaches to a ſtate of nature, 
the more of this emphaſis he retains : thus 


the Indian has more than the Engliſh pea- 
Jant, he more than the courtier, and all de- 


grees of men, when their paſſions are vio- 
lently agitated, and they are thus put offtheir 
guard, have more than at other times. 
5 oy Grvrrour, in grown perſons, i 15 the 
vice of thoſe who have no heart*,” 
T hough an unjuſt and illiberal reflection 
on the whole Britiſh Nation would hardly 
have been expected from a man of Mr. 
 Rovsstav's diſpaſſionate and philoſophi- 

cal turn of mind; yet he informs his rea- 
ders, that the Engliſh barbarity is well 


Page 284. 4 
B 4 ce known, 
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«« known:” and this indiſcriminate charge 
of cruelty againſt our country is the more 
extraordinary, as the reverſe is known to 
be the fact; witneſs: our humane treat- 
ment of conquered enemies and priſoners 
taken in war, and our numerous public 
edifices erected for the benefit of our ſuf- 
fering fellow- creatures. All national re- 
flections, even though they may be founded 
in truth, are illiberal; nor ought we to 
caſt a ſtigma on the French nation, on ac 
count of the dreadful maſſacre in the reign. 
of Charles the IXth; though it may be 
remarked, to the honour of England, that 
its annals cannot furniſh a ere to 
the St. BARTHOLOMEW NMæbt. Pieces. 
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ges full APY minute account: of this horrid 
tranſaction in the Memoirs of M. de SULLY. 175 
It may be urged i in vindication of Mr. Rousseau f 
that he had not viſited England till ſome years after 
he had written his Ex11vs; ; and that foreigners 
E , are 
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ö A very nervous and beautiful quotation 
from PLUTARc H againſt the practice 
of eating animal food, which, though. re- 
pugnant to nature, abhorrent to reflection, 
and indiſpenſible by argument, is rendered 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, and even agreeable, 
2 N by. 


are apt to draw general concluſions from particular 
practices .— Thus if we are told of a People who have 
great pleaſure in the brutal cuſtoms of Bull-baiting 
and Cock-fighting, we ſhould ſay of ſuch a People 
that they were not far advanced in civilization per- 
haps that they were barbarous, While therefore 
thoſe uſages were in repute among us, Mr. Rovs- 
SEAU'S aſſertion was not entirely unfounded ; but, 

to the honour of our Nation, the former of theſe 
cuſtoms exiſts no longer; and the latter is confined” 
to a ſmall proportion of the little and the great Vul- 
gar to drunken mechanics and peaſants, and to a 
few of the debauched nobility; men who, in this 
inſtance among others, are a diſgrace to their rank, 

and to human nature itſelf. 

+ Page 290. 
. t Page 
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by the faſcinating and reſiſtleſs tyranny 
of cuſtom.— A fine compariſon of the dif- 
ferent ages of the life of Man to the ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons of the year 1. Habit owes | 
« great part of its influence to indolence, 
& hence ſtronger in old and idle perſons 


* than, in young and active ones 5.“ 


a Ms, RousszAU concludes this Volume 
with a very engaging deſcription of his 
ideal pupil. 5 


* 
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SECOND, VOLUME. 


I. the 5th Page of this volume the au- 
= thor maintains, „that the "reverſe of 


every falſe propoſition i is true, and that 
« the ſource of truth muſt [ confequierirly] 
ce be as inexhauſtible as that of error.“ 

But this poſition contains a palpable ab- 
ſurdity ; becauſe truth is in irs nature / imple, 

andincapableof variation ; but errors may 
be multiplied and varied ad infinitum. One 
example may ſuffice to prove that Mr. 
RousskAu's premiſes are wrong, and that 
the reverſe of every falſe propoſition is no- 


true. Polytheiſm was maintained by the. 


Athene, though it it is now. juſtly and uni- 


2h 


| * | 
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verſally ee? by all men a wich 
common ſenſe ; this propofition therefore 
is falſe; and, reaſoning on Mr. Rovssrav's 
principles, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
atheiſm, which is the reverſe of polytheiſm, 
is true; a conclufion which no man of 
underſtanding can' admit. 


Tin author's 3 of inſtructing 


children in Geography, Aſtronomy, Kc. 


rather by an actual ſurvey of the heavens 
and the earth, than by globes and orre- 
TICS, is certainly very rational; and his 
obſervation is perfectly juſt, „ that the 
« formidable, and complicated apparatus 


6 of inſtruction are rather more likely to 


« frighten a child fromlearning, or to attract 


cc his attention to the inſtruments. them- 


« ſelves, than to convey inſtruction, or ad- 


« vance his real knowledge.“ But in many in- 


ſtances the real knowledge of the moſt pro- 


found philoſopher | goes but a vey” little 


way 
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way beyond that of a child. The follow- 


ing example, from EM1L1vs, will prove 
the truth of this obſervation. The author 


ſuppoſes himſelf to be in the fields, with 


his pupil; and having let a ſtone fall from 


his hand he aſks EmiL1vs, © Why does 


the ſtone fall? EL rus (he ſays) would 
* readily conceive the difficulty of his 


* queſtion, though an ordinary child would 


« not; but would immediately anſwer, 


« The ſtone falls becauſe ir is heavy. And 


« what is heavy? (replies RovssEAv.) 
« The thing that falls, fays the child, 
So the ſtone falls, becauſe it falls; and 
« here ends the philoſophy of the child.” 


Leet us now ſee how far Mr. Rousstav, 
or even Sir Is AAc NEWTON himſelf, could 
in this inſtance exceed the child's phi- 


loſophy. Inſtead of concluding the dia- 
logue as above, the child and philoſopher 
may be ſuppoſed to continue it thus. 


Cuixy. You ſeem diſſatisfied with the 


reaſon 


: 


reeoſon Taſſigned for the falling of 1 ſtone, 


* 


earth, as the greater body. 
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Roussk Au. You did not aſſign any res. 
ſon ; you only ſaid the ſtone fell becauſe it 
was heavy, or, in other words, becauſe it 
fill: but you did not explain the cau/e why| 
heavineſs ſhould male it fall. 

Cn. I requeſt that explanation from you. 

Ro. The ſtone falls to the ground by 
the attradlion of gravitation, by which all 
bodies tend to the center of the earth. 

CH. What is the attraction of gravita- 
tion? 

Ro. It is a power, or property, in. 
herent in every particle of matter. 

Cn. I do not aſk you where it reſides, 
I want to know what it is. 
Ro. TI told you, juſt. now, it was that 
power by which all bodies are attracted, 
or drawn towards each other in propor- 
tion to their ſolid contents; and conſe- 
quently the ſtone, being the - leſs, to thei 
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Cn. This is only repeating what you ſaid 
before; but I aſk you how theſe bodies be- 
came poſſeſſed of this power, or property 
of attraction; or, what i, the cauſe of it 2 

Ro. You aſk me a queſtion which the 
greateſt of philoſophers confeſſed he was 
unable to anſwer. 

Cn. Then what information have I gain- 
ed, or how am I now better able to aſſign 
the cauſe of the ſtone's falling to the earth, 
than I was before? The difference be- 
' tween your philoſophy and my childiſh igno- 
rance, ſeems merely to confiſt in the ame 
by which we call the unknown cauſe. I ſay, 
the ſtone falls by reaſon of its heavineſs, 
while you affert that it falls by the power 
of attraction; but as it ſeems you can no 
better explain the cauſe of altraction than 
I can that of heavine/s, we both agree in 
_ aſcribing the effect to an unknown cauſe ; 

and our concluſion is the ſame, the ſtone 


5 — * it falls.“ „ 
8  Gop, 
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SGovp, whoſe infinite wiſdom and power 


created all things, animate and inanimate, 
has involved the latent ſprings by which 
he actuates them in impenetrable obſcu- 
rity ; and the keeneſt reſearches of the 
wiſeſt of men into theſe ſecrets of the 


Almighty Architect and Director of the 


univerſe, muſt terminate in the utter confu- 
ſion of their pride, and the thorough con- 


viction of their limited capacities. Latent 
Ma omnia craſſis occultata & circumfuſa tene- 


. bris : ut nulla acies humani ingenii tanta ſit, 
que penetrare in cælum, terram intrare Poſe 


fit. Cic. 


LI 


Tarar profound and accurate reaſoner 
Mr. WoLLAsSToN takes occaſion to make 


many juſt and pertinent obſervations on the 
limited extent of our capacities, in © The 
„Religion of Nature delineated.” 75 he 
following quotation is ſo applicable to the 


preſent Werkon, ſo convincing and pro- _ 
found 


— 
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found in its reaſoning, ſo ſublime and ani- 
mated in its ſtyle, that I cannot forbear 
inſerting it, however I may depreciate my 
performance by ſuffering any thing ſo in- 
comparably ſuperior in every ee, to 
appear in it. 


ce Taz Fs and conſtitution of the 
« world, the aſtoniſhing magnificence of 
« it, the various phenomena and kinds of 
„ beings, the uniformity obſerved in the 
40 production of things, the uſes and ends 
&« for which they ſerve, &c. do all ſhew 
te that there is ſome Almighty. deſigner, 
« an infinite wiſdom and power at the top 
cc of all theſe things : ſuch marks there are 
ce of both. Or God is that being without 
ce whom ſuch a frame or conſtitution of 
« the world, ſuch a magnificence in it, &c. 
could not be. In order to prove to any 
« one the grandneſs of this fabric of the 
world, one needs only to bid him con- 
| | & fider 
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e fider the Sun, with that inſupportable 
e luſtre and glory that ſurrounds it: to de- 
* monſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, and 
Heat of it: to repreſent to him the cho- 


« rus of Planets moving periodically,” by 


© uniform laws, in their ſeveral orbits 
about it; affording a regular variety of 
« aſpects; guarded, ſome of them by ſe- 


* condary ' planets, and as it were emu- 
« lating the ſtate of the Sun; and pro- 


« bably all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants *. 


* to remind him of thoſe ſurprifing viſits 


c SG Ms. WoLL a5TON's opinion that the planets 
are inhabited, is extremely rational; and was main- 
tained by ſome of the antients, as it is by moſt mo- 


dern philoſophers, as will appear from the following 


. quotation :. Habitari ait Xenocrates in Luna, eamque 
ef terram multarum urbium & montium. Cie. The 
ſame author takes occaſion to obſerve, that the doc- 
trines of the earth's motion and of the Antipodes 


were well known in his time, though he ſeems by 
66 the 


* 
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ee the Comets make us; the large trains or 
cc uncommon ſplendor which attend them; 
-« the far country they come from; and the 
« curioſity and horror they excite not only 
es among us, but in the inhabitants of other 
ce planets, who may alſo be up to ſee the entry 
« and progreſs of theſe miniſters of fate: to 
« direct his eye and contemplation through 
© thoſe azure fields and vaſt regions above 
« him, up to the fixt fars, that radiant 
e numberleſs hoſt of heaven; and to make 
him underſtand how unlikely a thing it is, 
5 that they ſhould be placed there only to 
cc adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our 


heads (though that would be a great 


* piece of magnificence too) and much 
5 leſs to ſupply the places of fo many glow- 
c worms, by affording a feeble light to 
e our earth, or even to all our fellows 
« planets : to convince him, that they are 
* rather /o many other Suns, with their 
_.<« ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about 

Ea 5 ee them 
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« them: to ſhew him, by the help of 
4“ glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe 
« fixt lights, and to beget i in him an ap- 
« prehenſion of their unaccountable num- 
&« bers, and of thoſe immenſe ſpaces that lie 
«© retired beyond our utmoſt reach, and 
« even imagination: I ſay, one needs 
« but do this, and explain to him ſuch 
«© things as are now known almoſt to every 
% body; and by it to ſhew, that if the 
« world be not infinite, it is infinito ſimilis, 
* and therefore ſurely a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, and the work of an infinite architect, 
«& —But if we could take a view of all the 
© particulars contained within that aſtoniſh- 
„ing compaſs which we have thus haſti- 
«ly run over, how would wonders multi- 
* ply upon us? Every ſcene and part of 
&« the world is as it were made up of other 
« worlds. If we confider this our ſeat (I 
mean this earth), what ſcope is here for 
% admiration ! What variety of moun- 
oy OY tains, 
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ce tains, hills, valleys, plains, rivers, ſeas, 
cc trees, plants! the many tribes of 
ce different animals with which it is ſtocked! 
cc the multi farious inventions and works of 
&« one of theſe; that is, of us Men, &c. 
6e And yet, when all theſe are ſurveyed 
aS nicely as they can be by the 
e help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and even 
&« of teleſcopical gla ſſes, by the aſſiſtance 
« of good microſcopes in very ſmall parts 
« of matter, as many nem wonders may 
« perhaps be diſcovered, as thoſe already 
« obſerved ; new... kingdoms of animals; 
ce new architecture and curiofity of work. 
« So that as before our ſenſes and even 
conception fainted in thoſe vaſt journeys 
ce we were obliged to take in conſidering 
« the expanſe of the univerſe ; ſo here 
« again they fail us in our reſearch into 
«© the principles and conſtituent parts of it.“ 
« .—Both the beginnings and ends of things, 
« the leaſt and the greateſ, all conſpire to. 

6 battle 
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cc baffleus; and which way ſoever we pro- 
ſecute our inquiries, we ſtill fall in with 
2 freſh ſubjects for amazement, and freſb 
c reaſons to believe that there are inde- 
ce finitely. ſtill more and more behind, that 
ce will for ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits 
and deepeſt penetration. 


„ Tnirs mighty building is not only thus 
& grand, and the appearances ſtupendous 
« init, but the manner in which things are 
cc effected is ene cer and 
cc their cauſes 00 Profound for us. There 


are indeed many things in nature, which 
cc we know; and ſome of which we ſeem 


© to know the cauſes : but alas! how few 
e are theſe, with reſpe& to the whole 
« ſum? And the cauſes which we aſſign, 
&« what are they? Commonly ſuch, as can 
«© only be exprefſed in general terms, 
„ whilſt the bottoms of things lie undiſ- 
«© covered. Such, as have been collected 
3. | from 


6. 
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«© from experience, but could ſcarcely be. 
« known before, hand, by any arguments, 
< priori, to be capable of rendering, ſuch. 
e effects: and yet till cauſes, are known 
cc after that manner, they are not /boroughly: 
c under ſtood. Such, as ſeem diſpropor- 
* tionate and 00 little, and are ſo inſuffici- 
« ent and unſatisfactory, that one cannot 


ce but be inclined to think, that ſomething 
« immaterial and inviſible muſt be imme 


cc diately concerned. In ſhort, we know, 
c many times, that ſuch a thing will have 
ec {ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an 
cc effect is produced by ſuch a cauſe ; but 
„ the manner how we know not, or but 
cc groſſly, , and if ſuch an hypotheſis be true. 


«It is impoſhble for us to come at the 


ce true principles of things, or to ſce into 
« the œconomy of the fneft part of nature, 
and wor kings of the fr/t- ſprings, The 
«* cauſes that appear to us, are but fes 
of other cauſes : the veſſeis of which the 

« bodies 
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« bodies of plants and animals conſiſt; are 
ce made up of other ſmaller veſſels: and the 
ce ſubtileſt parts of matter which we have 
ce any notion of (as animal ſpirits or par- 
ce ticles of light) have their parts, and 
c may, for aught we know, be compound 
cc bodies: and as to the ſubſtances them- 


“ ſelves of all theſe things, and their in- 


cc ternal conſtitution, they are hid from our 
cc eyes. Our e dwells in * 


cc ſurface of nature *. 12 


ATTRACTION, Solidity, Extenſion, Mo- 


tion, Time, Space, Thought, Volition, 


are known to us merely by their ßes; but 
of their eſſences or cauſes, mankind are now, 
and probably will always be, totally ig- 
norant. They are among the arcana of 
nature, and philoſophers appear to miſtake 
ter talents wo they pt to x eng 


3 „ Religion of Naters Delineated, page 81 and 


82, 4to. Edit. 1724. 
them 
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them. Providence has aſſigned to the hu- 
man underſtanding, limits which it can- 
not paſs; and included in theſe bounds, 
whatever is neceſſary for man to know: 
they may indeed be much too narrow for 
human pride, but they will always be found 
ſufficiently extenfive for human wiſdom. 
The province of the ſmall portion of intelli- 
gence aſſigned us, (which man, to pleaſe his 
vanity, dignifies with the name of pbilo- 
ſophy) certainly is, to inveſtigate effeZs, 
rather than cauſes. In this “ ample field,” 
many uſeful and important diſcoveries have 
been, and doubtleſs many more ſtill may 


be made. Thus, though the cauſe of that 


property inherent in matter, to which philo- 


ſophers have given the name of attra#ion, 
is unknown, and perhaps unknowable, to 
us in this imperfect ſtate of our exiſtence, 
its effes are apparent; and the various 
modes and ratios of its operation have been 


well aſcertained. From the calculation of 


E 1 theſe, 
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theſe, the moſt. important and amazing 
diſcoveries have been made. Every ſtep 


we advance, we receive additional light; 


while we increaſe our knowledge, we abate 
our pride, and look up with reverential 
awe to the great Creator and firſt cauſe of 
all things. 


Bur there is a certain claſs of men, 
calling themſelves Philoſophers, who, as 


PoE expreſſes it, 


* Boldly take the high priori road, 
« And reaſon downward, till they doubt a God.” 


& Ir is weak and childiſh (ſay they) to 
ce decry human reaſon, which is able to 
cc aſñgn the cauſes of all things; we will 
ec not believe what we cannot account for; 
& it is derogatory to the dignity of human 


ce nature to be confined to the inveſtiga- 


« tion of ces; we will explore the cauſes 
£ of them. It is pretended all things were 
originally 


— — — —  _— — — 
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c originally created by an eternal, infi- 
6“ nite, ſelf-exiſtent Being. The ideas of 
« eternity and infinity we cannot compre- 


© end, and that of ſelf-exiſtence is a flat 


c contradifion to our reaſon ; we cannot 
cc therefore believe what appears to our 
«infallible guide, abſurd and inconſiſ- 
c tent; and we deny the exiſtence of 
ce that incomprehenſible Power which 
ce blind credulity aſſerts to be the cauſe 
of all things.” 


Soon taut be the doctrine of thoſe who 


are determined to believe no more than 
their limited capacity can comprehend ; and 
this doctrine muſt lead them not only to 
atheiſm, but to the greateſt abſurdities of 
ſcepticiſm, even to the doubting heir own 
exiſtence. For it is certainly much more 
repugnant to human reaſon to believe, 
that an organized material being, limited 
induration, and yet endued with the power 
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of thinking, ſhould exiſt without a cauſe, 
or be 10% F the cauſe of its 6w# exiſtence, 
than it is to aſſert that an almighty Creator 
does exiſt; and has exiſted from all eter- 
nity ; though the mode of his exiſtence is 
incomprehenſible to us, his fx:ze creatures. 
But how much more evident does the ab- 
furdity of atheiſm, and the vanity of human 
reaſon appear, when we view © the heavens 
&« which declare the glory of God, and 
« the firmament which ſheweth his handy- 
cc work ;” when we ſee the almighty 
Creator in the ſtupendous effects of his 
infinite wiſdom and power, and an uni- 
verſe of created beings conſpire to prove 
his exiſtence, and confound' the ridiculous 
arrogance of atheiſtical ſcepticiſm ! f 


Mx. Rovsszav gives a very juſt 
vnd conciſe explication of the original 
aſe of Money among civilized nations, 
as the fign or common meaſure of 
? 5 wealth. 
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wealth *. Senſible refleftions on the com- 
parative utility of the polite arts and la- 
borious occupations ; with a juſt conclu- 
fion, * that thoſe employments which are 
generally accounted the meaneſt, are in 
reality the moſt worthy of eſtimation, 
and thoſe by which any individual in 


civil ſociety is moſt likely to gain an 


independent ſubſiſtence +.” 


AvERy juſt diſtinction between ſelf. love 
and ſelf- intereſt: « the ſoft and affection- 
« ate paſſions ariſe from the former, the 
e hateful and iraſcible ones from the lat- 
cc ter +.” Mr. Pop E has adopted this opi- 


nion of the beneficial influence of ſelf-love 


over the paſſions, in his Eſſay on Man, 


and he ſupports it with great ſtrength of 


argument and ſublimity of poetry b. 


* Page 72 to 76. f Page 92 to 98. f Page 114. 
$ See Epiſtle II. beginning at theſe lines: 
« Two principles in human nature reign; 
<< Self-love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain, &c.“ 
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* True love, or a ſincere undeviating 
„ attachment to one object, is a ſure 
means of preſerving the paſſions within 
due bounds *.“ 


AN attachment of this kind, fixed on a 
proper object, is what every conſiderate and 
affectionate parent would with to encou- 
rage in a child of either ſex, but eſpecially 
in the male; for at the age in which this 
paſſion uſually commences, the future cha- 
racter of the man is formed; and true love 
becomes i in the youth the ſource of every 
virtue that can actuate the human ſoul, 
if its object is virtuous. This word is here 
to be underſtood in its moſt comprehenſive 
meaning, and in that ſenſe it includes all 
that a wiſe parent would require. Rank, 
birth, fortune, and that tribe of faſhion- 
able trifles which folly includes in the Uſt 
of female accompliſhments, are, in com- 


* Page 143. ; 
pariſon 
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pariſon of a virtuous diſpoſition improved 
by education, “but empty tinſel orna- 
ments.“ Nay, they are more likely to 
be hurtful than beneficial to the mind of 
the young lover. He emulates that cha- 
racter he thinks his miſtreſs will approve. 
If ſhe is endued with humility and diſcre- 
tion, his attire will be plain though neat; 
his converſation manly, open, and ſincere; 
he will uſe no ornaments in his addreſs to 
her, but the native and reſiſtleſs eloquence 
of an impaſſioned heart; his behaviour to 
all with whom he is acquainted will be 
unconſtrained and engaging ; he will be 
unrefervedto his equals, reſpectful, though 
not meanly ſubmiffive, to his ſuperiors, 

and humanely courteous to his inferiors ; : 
or rather; he will confider all men as his 
equals by nature, and pay as ſmall a tribute 
as poſſible to the minions of fortune, or 
the zyranny of cuſtom. The virtuous paſ- 
ſion which poſſeſſes his ſoul, will extend 
8 . its 
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its influence over all his conduct, and has 
this remarkable advantage above moſt 
other motives of action, that every effect 
it produces is beneficial ; it ſoftens the 
mind without emaſculating it; and while 
it tends to nourith the virtues, it acts with 


equal efficacy in eradicating the vices 
incident to human nature“. : 


WHATEVER the lover imagines his 
miſtreſs will approve, he endeayours not 
only to perform, but to exce/ in; and as 
his paſſion prompts him to magnify her 
virtues and extenuate her failings, it will 
probably produce the ſame effect on his 
own. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the lover's ideas of virtue and perfection are 
very different from thoſe of the philoſopher. 
The object of his paſſion is his model of 
excellence; his ideas of virtues and vices 
derive their exiſtence from her infallible ex- 

* Every attentive reader of EM1L1us will obſerve 


that he derived from his paſſion for Sophia, moſt of 
the amiable qualifications he was poſſeſſed of. 
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ample and opinion. If his miſtreſs, elated 
with the ſuppoſed advantages of birth, 
fortune, beauty, &cc. or corrupted by the 
mean adulation which are their conſtant 
attendants, ſhould aſſume an Eau iy fan- 
zaſtical behaviour, the man who is fool 
enough to be her lover, or knave enough 
to feign a paſſion for her, will enroll her 
follies in the catalogue of her virtues, and 
endeavour: to gain her favour by i imitating, 
and if. poſſible by exceeding, her ridicu- 
lous foibles. 


From the irrational mode 40 educating 


the youth of both ſexes, and the abſurd 


pride of parents, prompting them to make 
all their children ladies and gentlemen, 
moſt certainly ariſe all the fopperies and 
extravagant follies that transform our 
women to 1diots and our men to fribbles ; 
and expoſe them to the pity or con- 


mee. of ey very human being who ſtill re- 
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tains the appearance orrationality of aman. 


The levelling principle of faſhion, which 
now univerſally prevails over all ranks of 
civil ſociety, and which fuffers no indi- 
vidual whom it actuates to reſt contented 
in the ſtation, aſſigned him by Providence, 
will in time produce the moſt pernicious 
effects in every civilized nation where it is 

permitted to operate unreſtrained. Whe- 
ther its progreſs will be impeded in this 
country by any thing ſhort of ſome great 


public misfortune, I do not pretend to de- 
termine; but if education was conducted, 


as nearly as poſſible, on the rational plan 
recommended by the ingenious author of 


 Emiiivs, it might in all probability be 
attended with the moſt beneficial conſe- 


quences. It would inſpire the minds of 


the riſing generation with a defire to excel 


in thoſe real accompliſhments which their 
ſeveral ſtations in ſociety require; and ex- 
cite a juſt contempt for pomp, luxury, 
„ Tches, 
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Aihes: vanity, and every abſurd idea com- 
prehended under thoſe complex and in- 
definite terms, faſhion, bon ton, high life, &c. 
That they are compounded of principles 
inimical to civil ſociety, and even in? 
compatible with the exiſtence of govern- 
ment, will evidently appear from the fol- 
1 confiderations. 


In a fate of Nate, ſuch as is ſuppoſed 
by philoſophers Jome-where to exiſt, all 
men are eqxa/; that is, no one has a right 
to controul the actions of another; but 
each may exerciſe, in what manner he 
pleaſes, the powers and faculties he poſ- 
ſeſſes. Equality here means nothing more 
than abſolute independence, or liberty, in 
its utmoſt extent; and it is undoubtedly 
true, that in a ſtate of nature all men are 
thus fer equal ; but in mental and corporeal 
powers, perhaps no two men ever have 
een, or ever will be created exattly equal. 

S From 
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From this phyſical inequality ariſes the 

neceſſity of deviating from the ſtate of na- 
ture, to that of artificial or civil ſociety ; 
in which the ſuperior mental or corporeal 
Powers of individuals are reſtrained from 
being prejudicial to their fellow-creatures. 
All civil ſociety owes its exiſtence to ſub- 
ordination; for whether it is at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed by the oppreſſive violence of tyran- 
ny, or by the voluntary .conſent of thoſe 
who originally formed its conſtitution, 
with a view to the benefit of the whole 
community; it muſt, in either caſe, be 
maintained and ſupported by /aws: and 
though in ſmall ſocieties there is a poſſi- 
bility that every member may be a legi- 
Aator, and give his affent to thoſe laws by 
which he is to be governed, yet even this 
will not exclude ſubordination and ſub. 
jection. For laws muſt be executed, elſe 
they are made to no purpoſe. Penalties 
and puniſhments muſt ſucceed the violation 

- ME 
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of laws ; but if the aſſent of every mem- 
ber of the community is neceſſary to in- 
flict the puniſbment, as well as to enact the 
law, the convif muſt himſelf be his own 
judge, and pronounce his ow7 condemna- 


tion! If therefore the legiſlative power 


18 ſuppoſed to be veſted in the whole body 
of the people, there is an abſolute neceſ- 
fity that the executive power ſhould be 
committed to one, or to a certain number 

of individuals ; and though the truſt need 
not be always delegated to the ſame per- 
ſons, the executive power, wherever it re- 
fides, muſt be ſupreme; elſe how ſhould it 
be obeyed? For if all men are equal, all 
have an equal right to refuſe obedience ; 


and what kind of government mult that be, 


which no one is obliged to obey ? 


Sor REME power neceſſarily implies ſa- 
periority in its poſſeſſor; and where it is 
exerciſed, equality exiſts no longer, and 
ſubordi- 
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ſubordination immediately ariſes. e 
muſt be the ſtate of all civil communities. 
But to return to the ſubject of Faſhion. 


Tas opinions of mankind in general 
are as liable to follow the variations of the 
mode, as their external ornaments. 


A GENERAL levelling principle, and a 
conſequent .contempt of thoſe who are 
placed in ſuperior ſtations, is as much the 


prevailing faſhion of the preſent time in 
this country, as the buttons on our coats, the 


buckles on our ſhoes, or that ſtupendous 


ſtructure which our modern belles think 


proper to carry on their Beads. — All ranks 


and degrees endeavour to exalt themſelves 


by depreſſing and trampling upon their 


| ſuperiors ; and to effect this laudable pur- 


poſe, the characters and perſons of thoſe 
to whom the executive power of govern- 
ment is intruſted, are marked out as pro- 
os per 
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per objects for indiſcriminate ſlander and 
abuſe : it is deemed a crime or weakneſs 
not to ſappoſe a — or a miniſter to be a 


compound; of fol! » and et. 


7 


Tun 3 cry. is, that the morals 
of the people are corrupt, and that religion 
has no longer any influence over them. 


Tazss, it muſt be confeſſed, are melan- 
choly truths ; though the fault does not 
originate with the body of the people, but 
with their ſuperiors. Incapable them- 
ſelves of much reflection, the bulk of the 
community form their manners and opini- 
ons by imitation. Faſhion is with them a 
ſufficient inducement for almoſt any mode 
of conduct; and daily experience evinces 
their moſt powerful motives to be a de- 
fire of being faſhionable, and a fear of 
being ridiculous.— They ſee diſſipation, 
luxury, and every AS of extravagance 

pervade 
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pervade the higher ranks of ſociety, and 
a contempt of religion and virtue mani- 
feſtly conſpicuous in the principles and 
practice even of many. whoſe prefeſſion 
ſhould oblige them to be inſtructors of 
the public, both by example and precept. 
When men in high and holy ſtations“ 
act amiſs, their rank is an aggravation of 
the offence ; and the exalted place they 
thus unworthily occupy, inſtead' of 'pro- 
tecting them from diſgrace, becomes it- 
ſelf infamous and contemptible, through 
the ſhameful behaviour of its poſſeſſors. 
Thus all regard to ſubordination is nearly 


| ll! loſt ; and the only reſpect the lower claſs 
i! of the people now ſhew to the higher, is a 
0 ſſervile imitation of its vices and follies. 
* Very ſenſible and deep reflections on 
4 the nature and condition of man: „His 
in « weakneſs and wants render him ſocial 
« and humane, and the degree of felicity 
| ce he 
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«© he enjoys, proceeds from his depen- 
« dence*,” The abſurd maxim that all 
«men have an equal degree of happt- 
« neſs,” confuted and juſtly ridiculed . 
« Mirth, a very equivocal fign of happt- 
«neſs . 


© WHAT we too often bebaid we 


* ceaſe to imagine, and it is in ima- 
„ pination only, that we feel the miſe- 
« ries of others $.” * Ingratitude would 
„ebe more rare, if benefits on uſury were 


* leſs common ||.” © Reaſon, indepen- 
« dent of conſcience, would be unable to 


ec eſtabliſh any one natural law **,” «© Our 
„ cotemporaries expoſe their words, and 


& conceal their actions ++.” © Hiſtorical 
* criticiſm is the art of ſelecting from 


6 many lies, that which bears the neareſt 


* Page 160. + "Ong 172. t Page 182. § Page 187. 
ll Page „ Page 197. Page 204. 
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c reſemblance to truth *.“ © War is 


generally nothing more than a mani- 


*« feſtation of events already determined 


« by moral cauſes, of which Hiſtorians 
& are ignorant 3. — This ſentiment is ex- 
emplified in the preſent war; the rebellion 
in America, with which it began, being 
nothing more than the efe#s of ſeveral 
Temote cauſes co-operating to produce that 
event. Modern hiſtorians juſtly cenſured 


for not introducing familiar anecdotes of 


their Heroes in private life. The author 

of EL Ius is certainly right in his opinion 
that theſe fine ſtrokes diſtinguiſh the 
true character of the man, and point out 
the Hero from the © great vulgar,” which 
in his public appearance ſurround and 
obſcure him. Men in high ſtations, en- 
gaged in the buſy ſcenes of public life, 
appear in diſguiſe, and may be compared 
to private ſoldiers formed into a regiment, 
* Page 206. f Page 210. 

N where 
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where the coward and the hero may joſtle 
each other without being known-or dif- 
tinguiſhed, and the uniform which ſcreens 
the infamy of the one, eclipſes the glory 
of the other. A curious anecdote o Mar- 
| hal. Turenne *. : 


« THRRE is no folly of which a man 
© who is not a fool may not be cured 
"___ e, mf hain a 


ce Taz faith af children, 2 indeed of 
« many grown perſons, i is an affair of Geo- 
C graphy 1.“ As it is reaſonable to be- 
lie ve God will judge men by their works, 
rather than by their faith, the common 
practice of inſtructing children to adopt 
the faith of their country, may not be fo 
abſurd as Mr. Rouss Au ſeems to think 


1 For he would not, deny that religion, 


4 
1 * 


* . Page 214. | 4 Page 225. 1 Page . | 
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in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, 
viz. the belief of a God, and of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, will 
have the moſt powerful and laſting influ- 


ence on the conduct of the believer. He 


ſeems to think children are leſs capable 
of receiving and retaining ideas than they 


really are, otherwiſe he would be con- 
vinced of the propriety of impreſſing 


their minds in early childhood with the 


idea of a God. This they cannot believe 


too early; though neither they, nor the 
wiſeſt of men, can poſſibly conceive the 
particular mode of his exiſtence and ope- 


ration. But thoſe who have leiſure and 


ability to reflect, muſt know that God 


exiſts and acts; and thoſe who, from va- 
rious cauſes, are incapable of gaining 
this knowledge by thought and reflection, 


as children, and the bulk of the people 
certainly are, muſt either believe theſe 
greatand important truths on the authority 
of 
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of their teachers, or remain ignorant ef 


them : they cannot be philoſophers ; and 
an attempt to diveſt them of ſuperſtition, 


would probably produce a greater evil 


than it might be intended to remove, by 
eradicating religion from their minds. 
If theſe fundamental principles of religion, 
the belief of a God and of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, are ſtrongly 
impreſſed on the minds of the people, it 

will produce the moſt beneficial effects to 
themſelves and the community in gene- 
ral, of which they are members; and if 
Providence has thought proper that any 
particular ſect or mode of worſhip ſhould 
be © an affair of geography, why ſhould 
philoſophers, | to whom all ſects are alike, 
defire to diſturb the eſtabliſhed religion of 
any nation in which they are allowed the 
free exerciſe of their own ? | 
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e | 
THIRD VOLUME. 


T would much exceed the limits of 
my plan to notice every paſfage in 
theſe Volumes that is worthy to be re- 
membered and attentively confidered ; be- 
cauſe there are few indeed which do not 
come under this deſcription. I am there- 
fore obliged to paſs by many of them, 
and mean only to ſele& a few of thoſe 
which appear to me to contain the moſt 
ſtriking ſentiments, or the moſt controver- 


tible poſitions ; leaving it to the. candid 


judgement of the public to determine 


whether theſe latier are really exception- 
able ; 
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able; or, whether the opinion I have 
formed reſpecting them is erroneous, and 
the reaſons given in ſupport of that opi- 
nion incencluſive. Iby no means pretend 
to aſſert that this may not be the caſe : 


all I have to offer in apology is, that n 


truth is the object of my inquiries; and 
if I have erred in the purſuit, I am open 
to conviction, and ſhall eſteem myſelf 


obliged to thoſe who ſhew me where I 


have deviated, and conduct me to the right 
path. 


ThE following paſſage, in the 24th 


page of this volume, is ſo peculiarly de- 


ſcriptive of the author's character, that 1 
cannot reſiſt the temptation to tranſcribe 
1 7 « Provided he raiſes himſelf above 
e the vulgar, and carries away the prize 
of fame from his competitors, what 
c doth he require more? The moſt effen- 

a tial 
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<« tial point is to think differently from 
„ the reſt of the world.” 


M. RoussEAu juſtly obſerves, that 


c unanſwerable objections might be made 
« to all ſyſtems, becauſe the human un- 
6 derſtanding is incapable of reſolving 
*« them;“ and he very pertinently aſks, 


- * Ought not that ſyſtem then to be pre- 


« ferred, which explains every thing 
6 with no greater difficulty than the reſt * ?”? 
Very clear evidence of the real exiſtence 
of external objects, from the diverſe, 


yet concurrent, teſtimony of our ſenſes, 


ce and a poſitive proof of our own exiſtence 
« [if we ſhould be fools or philoſophers 
„ enough to require it}, from the com- 
« pariſon we make of the ideas conveyed 
© to our minds; which act muſt be that 
ce of an intelligent being: for the mind 
* which compares ideas, muſt be diſtinct 


* Page 26. 
e & from 
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6 from, and ſuperior to, the ſenſes which 18 
« convey them *.” This proof is nearly | il 
ſimilar to that of DxscAxrxs, Cogito ergo 
ſum ; and he might have gone a ſtep fur- 

ther, and ſaid, Dubito ergo ſum; for this 
would have ſet the abſurdity of doubting 

our own exiſtence in the ſtrongeſt light, be- 

cauſe the very at of doubting it is a-proof - 
of its certainty; ſince to doubt is to think, 

and to think is to exiſt. The author aſ- 
ſerts, that there are ſenſutve” beingi in 
which this power of cg SP is 


* 
* Page 27. ; 


Nos ne quidem oculis cernimus ea, quz vide- | 
mus: neque enim eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore, ſed vie 5 
| quaſi quzedam ſunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad nares, a 
ſede animi perforat&. e | 
autaliquiyi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris& + 
oculis & auribus, neque videmus, nec audimus: ut 
facilè intelligi poſſit, animum et videre, & audire, 
non eas partes quæ quaſi /ene/re ſunt animi : qui- 
bus tamen ſentire nihil queat mens, nifi id agat & 
a „„ Cie. 
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not to be diſcovered. He ſays, & I have 
«© ſearched for it in vain, nor can I con- 
«© ceive it to be in their nature. Such 


«<< paſſive * beings perceive every thing 
* fingle nf by itſelf; or if two objects 
6 preſent themſelves, they are perceived 


« as united into one: fuch beings having 
« ho power to place one in competition 


with, befide, or upon, the other, they can- 
«not compare them, or judge of their f rk pa- 


: 1 


rate exiſtence *. 


By the term Tenfrive being, M. Rouvs- 


SE Au undoubredly means, the animal or 
brate creation in general, as diſtinct from 
man; but he diſtinction he makes be- 
tween them, that animals barely perceive 
ideas Angle, and have no power of compar- 
ing them as man has, exiſts only in his 


own imagination; for an appeal to f2s, 
which every day's experience preſents us 


* Page 29. 


are 
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with, will evidently demonſtrate, that 
many animals poſſeſs in common with us, 


though perhaps in a lower degree, an in- 


ternal faculty of comparing the ideas 
they receive by the mediation of their ſenſes. 
Many inſtances might be adduced to prove, 
that they not only poſſeſs the power of 
comparing ideas, but of making rational 
deductions from ſuch compariſon, and of 
acting in conformity to thoſe deductions.— 
Inter bominem & belluam, hoc maxime inte- Y 
reſt quod hec ad id ſolum quod adeſt, quodg; 
preſens eſt accommodat ; paululum admodum 


ſentiens præteritum aut futurum. CIC, 


þ - ER unwilling the pride of the 


philoſopher, or the ſuperſtition of the en- 
thuſiaſt may be to admit the rationality, 


of any animal in the creation but man, 


vet it is demonſtrably certain, that there 


are many ſpecies of animals which are ra- 
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tional; and it is highly probably all are-fo 


in ſome degree. 


Tukix modes of perception by the 
mediation of the ſenſes, are confeſſedly 


ſimilar, and in ſome animals ſuperior to 


ours; and if the exiſtence of a principle 
in us above and diſtinct from mere ſenſation 
can be proved from the compariſon We 
make of the ideas our ſenſes preſent to us, 
the ſame evidence may be. adduced of a 
ſeparate principle exiſting in them. 


Thar animals actually exerciſe this 
faculty of comparing ideas, will appear 
from the following example, which J have 
often obſerved, —A Cat wants to jump 


from the floor of a room upon the window; 


ſhe looks up at it, and perceives it is 700 
high for her to reach; but ſhe alſo obſerves 
a chair or table near the window, which, 
on a compariſon formed in ber mind, ſhe 


2 perceives 
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perceives is not ſo high. From the com- 


pariſon of theſe diſtin& ideas of two dif- 


ferent objects put in competition with each 
other, ſhe reaſons, and juftly concludes, that 


as the table is not ſo Ligh as the window, 


ſhe muſt firſt jump upon that, and from 
that upon the window; which ſhe accord- 


ingly does. Could Mr. Rovsszav or 


Mr. Locxs have formed a more rational 
deduction? 


INNUMERABLE inſtances of the ration- 


ality of animals might be produced; but 
in arguments of this kind, a ſingle inſtance, 


clearly in-point, and inconteſtably evident, 
is as concluſive as a million. 


Ma. Roventhe's reaſons in ſupport of 
his poſition, that the natural ſtate of 


ws Matter is to be at ref,” ſeem by no 


means concluſive. They are as follow: 
« I ſee it | Matter] ſometimes in motion, 
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ec and at other times at reſt ; hence I infer 
| that neither motion nor reſtare eſſential to 
| « it ; but motion being an action, is clearly 
| e the effect of a cauſe, of which reſt is only 

« the abſence. When nothing acts upon 
Matter therefore, it does not move; and 
| for that very reaſon, that it is equally 
e indifferent to motion and reſt, its natu- 
« ral ſtate is to be at reſt *. 


Tax reaſon here aſſigned for the au- 
thor's concluſion, I humbly conceive leads 
-to one diametrically eppofite; and was 
"there no better argument to ſupport the 
. contrary opinion, his awn above cited 

would be ſufficient : for if, as he admits, 
„ Matter is equally indifferent to motion 
cc and reſt; or, to ſpeak more preciſely, 
if there is nothing in the nature of Matter 
to incline it more to one ſtate than to the 
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other; theſe two ſtates: muſt be. + equally 
yatural t6 It >: - | 3 


Taar they aFzally are ſo, will more 


evidently appear from the following con- 
ſiderations. Matter cannot im itſelf have 
any election, or even any adive principle 
to. incline it more to a ſtate of reſt than of 


motion; from its vis inertiæ it muſt be 


obnoxious to any impulſe, and obedient 
to the laſt it has received, till ſome new 
one operates with ſuperior force upon it. 
Beſides, if a ſtate of reſt was more natural 
to: Matter than a ſtate of motion, it would 
certainly require greater force to oh çο ie 
this natural propenſity, and communicate 
motion, than it would to produce re/t, 


which is by no means agreeable to fact. 


The attraction of gravitation and the 


reſiſting medium of our atmoſphere. are 


cauſes which conſtantly act by certain de- 
grees, and muſt reduce the moſt violent 
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motion of all bodies moving on or near 
che earth, te a fare of reſt in a given 


Bur if we ſuppoſe a ſolid globe, or 
even the ſmalleſt atom of Matter, to be 
in motion in an unreſiſting medium, and not 
attracted by any other body, its vis inertiæ, 
or abſolute paſſrvity, would keep it moving 
with an unvaried degree of velocity, till 
it met with ſome obſtruction or reſiſtance ; 
for to ſuppoſe otherwiſe is to deny the 
vis inertie of Matter (which alone renders 
it a ſubject fit to be acted upon) and to 
aſſert that Matter is endued with ſome 
principle or ative power in. corote to 
motion, and produci ng reſt, 


IT is impoſſible to conceive that a dull 
paſſive maſs of Matter can be poſſeſſed of 
any power inherent in itſelf to alter its 


ſtate ; and if we ſuppoſe two bodies to be 
in 


ROUSSEAU% EMILIUS. ®i. 
in the oppoſite ſtates of motion and' reſt, it 
is evident they muſt remain ſo to all eter- 


nity, unleſs they were aZed upon; fince, 
as mere Matter, neither of them could alter 


its preſent ſtate. It would be equally ab- 


ſurd to ſuppoſe the moving body. could 


cauſe itſelf to reſt, as it would be to aſſert 
that the quieſcent body could of 7t/elf begin 
to move; and this Mr. RoussEAU muſt. 
allow, otherwiſe he cannot maintain his 
own opinion above quoted, „that Matter 
is equally indifferent to motion and reſt:ꝰ 
but if he does admit this, his concluſion, 
ce that the natural ſtate of Matter is to be 
c at ref,” muſt be erroneous, from the 


above reaſons, and many. more that might 


be given. 


Ir is no ſmall fatisfa&ion to me to find 
J am ſupported in what I have here ventur- 
ed to maintain, in contradiction to Mr. 


Nouss gau, by an authority full as re- 
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ſpectable as his own; for Mr. Wool As rox, 


though he does not reaſon upon the ſub- 
ject, expreſſes his opinion in the follow- 


ing deciſive manner: Matter will al- 
e ways uniformly perſiſt in its preſent ſtate, 
« either of reſt or motion, if nothing ſtirs, 
6 diverts, accelerates, or ſtops it. Nor 
« is there any thing in all phyſics better 
ce ſettled than that which is called the 


dis inertie, or inertia of Matter *.“ 


I sHovLD here conclude the ſubject, 
it Mr. RovssEav had not thought pro- 


per to» add, in confirmation of the con- 
trary opinion, and in addition to the argu- 
ments above recited from EMiL1vs, a 


Note which merits confideration. His 
words are theſe: Now motion cannot 
c be eflential to Matter, if Matter can be 


60 conceived to exiſt at reſt F.“ This 


» Religion of Nature Delineated, page 78. 
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propoſition is certainly ue; but does it 
hence follow, that becauſe motion is not. 
eſſential to Matter, reſt 15? May not his 
oron battery be turned againſt him in this 
inſtance with certain ſucceſs-? and is not 
the reverſe of his propoſition equally true, 
That reſt cannot be eſſential to Matter, 
«if it can be conceived to exiſt in motion?” 
Both theſe aſſertions are undoubredly true, 
and his own" argument eſtabliſhes my” 
conelufion, that neither reſt - nor motion 
are eſſential to Matter. - | 
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Ms. Mobs ſeems to be led into the 
erroneous opinion, © that the natural ſtate” 
of Matter is to beat'reft,” through the 
fear of afcribing to Matter the origin of 
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motion; and if of motion, conſequently Mi 
of the motion of the heavenly bodies: 


but theſe conſequences are by no means q 
admiſſible; for the intelligence manifeſt in 1 
the complicated and admirably wiſe di- 11 
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rection of their various motions, is alone 
ſufficient to demonſtrate that Matter with all 


by a Being of infinite wiſdom and power. 


Matter and motion are evidently -effe@s, 
proceeding from ſuch a Being; for ſup- 
poſe attraction added to them, what effects 
could they produce? As well might 
| rude materials arrapge themſelves in order 
and form an edifice, without an architect, 
as Matter, motion, and attraction, could 
produce one Angle orb in' the univerſe, or 
one ngle plant or animal in that orb, with- 
out a God. / quis in domum aliguam, 
aut in gymnaſium, aut in forum, venerit, 
cum videat omnium rerum rationem, modum, 
Aiſciplinam, non poſſit ea fine cauſa Feri 

| Judicare, ſed eſſe aliquam intelligat qui profit, 2 

& cui pareatur. Cic. I cannet conclude 

this ſubject better than! in the 1 w gs which: 


Mr. 


| 


| 
| 
i 
i 

1 

| 


its properties was created, and is governed, 


In this point Mr. RousskAu and every 
rational thinking man will, agree, that 


\ 
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Mr. Rovssz4v puts into the mouth of 


the Savoyard Curate, as the firſt artiele 


of his faith I believe therefore, that 


« a mill gives motion to the univerſe, and 


ce * animates all nature.” 


4 * 4 - * 


Hr is hermes nghti in n <q that 


« jt is ſufficient for men to know that a2 
“Being of infinite goodneſs, wiſdom and 


„power does exiſt, without attempting to 
« inquire into the partieular mode of his 


« exiſtence.” This inquiry muſt be vain 
and unfatisfaftory, and it behoves us to 


beware that it is not impious. 


Ma. Rovsszav defines the werd /ub- 


ſance, & a being poſſeſſed of ſome primi- 
« tive quality, abſtracted from all par- 


« ticular or ſecondary qualities *. I do; 
wot. pretend to ſay Mr. RovssRA⁰ could: * 
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not have a clear conception of ſuch an 
exiſtence as he here deſcribes; but to me 
the idea of a being thus diveſted of „ al 
&* ſecondary or particular qualities, ſeems 
more chimerical than that of an Hydra 
or a Griffin. It may be owing tb dulneſs 
of apprehenſion, or weakneſs of under- 
ſtanding, that; L am unable to conceive 
the idea of any ſuch exiſtence as ſubſtance, 
ir the abſtract ſenſe in which Metaphy- 
ſicians ufe-the term: even Mr.. Locks, 


: 

the cleareſt of-all reaſoners, does not make \ 
this idea of ſubſtance inteihigible: to me; 
nor can I poſſibly ſuppoſe, that if every f 
property or quality by which a particular K 
exiſtence is diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
- Should be ſubſtracted, there would be ay is 
thing left. * 
Lr us take Mr. Lock E's example of 0 
Gold, and ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs malle- al 
ability, ſolidity, ſolubility, and as many 
6 


other properties, known and unknown, 
> | a$: 


— 
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as it actually does contain. If any one ſhould 
aſk me, What is the, ſubſtance of gold? 
«© or wherein does it differ from all other 
e ſubſtances?” Iſhouldanſwerwithout heſi- 


vation, Merely in the psculiur aſſemblage 
& of the different properties appertaining to 


«it; and the plain uninformed dictates of 


common ſenſe would ſuggeſt to me, that 
if all theſe properties could be ſubſtracted 
from Gold, the ideas of ſubſtance and 


exiſtence would evaporate in the analyſis; 
Yet this concluſion, rational as it: appears. 
to me, would be ridiculed by all pro- 


found metaphyficians ;- and even Rovs- 


SE AU would condeſcend to: agree with 


| the great Mr. Locks, in laughing at my 
tgnorance.. They would tell me, there 


is in reality. ſuch a ſubſtance or /ubtratum 
as Gold, a ſeparate exiſtence diſtin& from 
all its properties, and hat wherein they 
all reſide. In vain do I attempt to con- 
cave an idea of this myfterious exiſtence 
115 without 
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without properties: faith muſt on this: 
occaſion afſume the province of baffled 
reaſon, and I muſt receive this doctrine 
as men do a divine myftery, whieh, though 
it exceeds their comprehenfion,. may ob- 
tain their belief on account of the origin 


from whence it is derived. —Mr.. Rovs- 


SEAU more than infinuates,. that Mr. 
Locks (whom. he is always too apt to- 
cenſure) has aſſerted, *that Matter thinks; 
or, in other words, „that the ſoul is ma- 


4 terial:“ nor is. he the only one that has 
hinted, by way of reproach, that ſuch 


was the opinion of that great man. But 


x does not appear from his works, that 


he ever maintained this doctrine, He does 


indeed fay, in his. © Eſſay on Human: 


* Underſtanding,” in that unaſſuming. 
and juſt ſtyle of reaſoning for which he 
is ſo. eminently diſtinguiſhed, and which. 
renders him the cleareſt yet the leaſt dog- 
matical of all philoſophers, It is by no- 


© means 


40 


e 
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«© means clear to me, that God cannot annex 
thought to matter,” or nearly to that 
effect. But ſurely, this is not aſſerting 
the materiality of the ſoul. 

Tuben who confidently maintain that 
the Deity has not the power of creating a 
material thinking being, that the ſoul 
muſt neceſſarily be immaterial, and there- 
fore myſt be immortal, would do well to 
conſider they are abſurdly and impiouſly 
preſcribing limitations to the omnipotent - 
Creator, and arrogantly deciding a queſ- 
tion which is far beyond the reach of 
human 'reaſon; for on either fide we 
have objections to militate which are in- 
ſuperable to our limited R 


Ir is ſurely uncandid and iniberal in 
thoſe who maintain the immateriality of 
the ſoul, to caſt oblique and invidious 


refle@tions on ſuch as dare to queſtion the 
1 argu- 
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arguments they adduce in ſupport of their 
opinion; or to repreſent even their avowed. 
opponents as enemies to the cauſe of re- 
ligion and virtue, and as little ſhort of 
downright atheiſts. For it is to be ob- 
ferved, there are many who deny that the 
immateriality of the ſoul admits of poftive 
proofs, and yet may think that opinion 
on the whole liable to leſs ſtrong ob- 
jections, and much more canſonant ta reaſon, 
than the contrary: and of thoſe who 
abſolutely maintain the materiality. of the 
ſoul, all who are capable of ſuch a de- 
| gree of thought and reflection as the im- 
portance of the ſubiect requires, muſt 
acknowledge, that the ſoul, whatever it 
is, derives its exiſtence from God, and. 
is dependant on him. 


VNEITHER does the immortality of the 
foul ſeem, by any means, a neceſſary con- 
tequence of its immateriality, any more 
1 F than: 
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than its materiality implies an ab/olute cer- 


tainty of its diſſolution with the death of 


the bcdy. . For if it be ſaid, that which is 
immaterial is indiviſible, and incorrup- 
tible, therefore being incapable of diſſo- 
lution it muſt of zecefſity be immortal; 1 

may juſtly be replied, that a man who 
ſhould attempt-to fathom the ocean with 
a ſhort and flender thread, and who ſhould 
affirm that it muſt be bottomleſs, becauſe 
he had found no bottom, would not be 
guilty of a greater abſurdity than thoſe 
philoſophers are, who impiouſly ſuppoſe 
the infinite power of God to be limited by 
the narrow bounds of human reaſon. 
Does it follow that God cannot deſtroy the 
work of his own creation, becauſe man 
cannot conceive bed its deſtruction can 


be effected? 


Ir is equally unphiloſophical to main- 
"tain, that if the ſoul is material, it muſt 
neceſarily 
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neceſſarily periſh with the diflolution of the 
body. What impoſes this neceſſity, and 
on whom is it impoſed ? If theſe confi- 


dent reaſoners ſhould be aſked, « Why a 


© Being of infinite power could not continue 


« the exiſtence of the ſoul, if material, for 


© millions of ages? they would probably 
reply, From our intimate knowledge of the 
nature and properties of Matter, we are 
4 certain it is impoſſible.” But how ſmall 
a degree of knowledge have the moſt ſa- 
gacious inquirers attained of the nature 


and properties of Matter! and how con- 


temptibly arrogant muſt they be, who 
imagine the infinite power of God cannot 
exceed their comprehenſion in bis in- 
ſtance; as it manifeſtly has even in the 
origin of our own exiſtence, and in the 
creation of that ſmall part of the univerſe 
on which we live! Can the wiſeſt of 
human beings conceive the poſſibility of 
God's creating ſomething out of nothing ? 
| Yet 


3 | 
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Yet incomprehenſible, and even contra- 
dictory to human reaſon as this appears, 
we muſt believe it, or admit the moſt 
glaring abſurdities :—if we deny it, we 


muſt ſuppoſe that dull, inanimate, cor- 


ruptible Matter exiſted from all eternity 
independent of the Deity ; which leads to 
the groſſeſt folly, impiety, and atheiſm ! 


« In pride, in reaſoning pride our error hes, 
«© Men guit their ſpbere to ruſh into the ſkies,”? - 


Ir philoſophers would, in their meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations, always remember 
the very narrow limits of human. under- 
ſtanding, and. ſeriouſly endeavour. to in- 
veſtigate truth, rather than to vanquith . 
their antagoniſts, inquiries of this nature 


might be beneficial to mankind ; but as 
they are too frequently conducted, they 


ſeem calculated only to diffuſe error, and 
nouriſh human pride, the worſt and the 


weakeſt of vices, 
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Ir a diſpurant proceeding on theſe prin« 


ciples can urge an objection which his 
opponent cannot anſwer, he is elated with 
his imaginary triumph; though perhaps 
he is liable to be baffled in his turn, by 
a queſtion equally unanſwerable. Both 
may thus be confuted, though neither 
are convinced; but each will adhere to 
his former opinion, fince he can ſupport 
it with unanſterable arguments. However 


a calm diſpaſſionate ſpectator might ad- 


mire the fill of this logical duel, he would 
efteem the combatants nearly on a level 
with the antient gladiators, or modern 


prize-fighters, whoſe occupation would 


excite contempt, though their dexterity 
__ extract ia 

M. Roussz av; 3 in diſeuſfing the impor- 
tant queſtion at preſent under conſidera- 
tion, ſeems more anxious to confute his 
| antago- 


At 
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antagoniſts, than to adduce proofs or ar- 


guments in ſupport of his own opinion. 


HE aſſerts, indeed, * that the ſoul muſt 


© be immaterial ; that it is demonſtrably 


« ſo; that it cannot polſibly be etherwiſe = 


but would he not have rendered his cauſe 


more ' ſervice by proving theſe aſſertions, 
if they admit of poſitive proof, which 
would have decided the controverſy at 


once? And if they do not, would not all 
men of candour and moderation rather 
ſay with Mr. Locx R, „ We believe the 


« ſoul to be immaterial, as this opinion 
« ſeems much more rational than the con- 
« trary; but as the ſubjeCt is beyond the 


« reach of human underſtanding; and does 
« not admit of abſolute demonſtration, we. 
dare not ſay it muſt certainly e ſo, leſt 


i we ſhould be miſtaken.“ Fe 4 > 


25 ES 


hs our ke: conceiving! the 1 imma- 


teriality of the ſoul to be among thoſe 
©, telt- 
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ſelf-evident propoſitions which require 


no - proof, contents himſelf with pro- 
poſing the following difficulties to be 


ſolved by his opponents,—<< If any particle 


c of Matter can have the property of think- 
ce ing, every particle of Matter muſt equally 


ce poſſeſs it. If the ſoul is material, it muſt 


ce therefore be infinitely diviſible, and there 
« muſt be as many ſouls as there are ator:s 
« jn our bodies;” and more objections of 


a fimilar nature, which have all been fre- 


quently urged on'the like occaſion, and 
really appear to be unanſwerable. Yet 
might not an advocate for the materiality 


of the ſoul imagine he had done equal 
ſervice to his cauſe, by propoſing queſ- 


tions no leſs difficult and perplexing ? 


Might he not ſay, If fouls are immaterial, 


© how can they. be comprehended in, and 
6c confined to, particular bodies by material 
« limits? How can they actuate, direct, 


“& and reſtrain the motions of the bodies 
« they 


al 
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ec they mhabiut, ? Why do they dread the 
« deftrution , of. their Priſons. ? How 
cc Ire they made inſenſible or FO with 
« wine, or mad with the B!ite of an animal ? 


« Hoy, is the madneſs of the immaterial 


66 ſoul conveyed. from parents to children, 
ce like : any. hereditary, diſeaſe of the body? 
cc How is this immaterial malady often 


ti 44 


7 cured. by. medicine? Why do chil- 
« dren frequently reſemble. their parents 


7 AS much in mental, as corporeal quali- 


cc ties: > How can the meer principle 
” be affected by the growth and decline of 
« the body Why does it generally 


«c expand in infancy, bloſſom in child- 


ec hood, ripen . in manhood, and On : 


* 


cc in age 2” 

T HESE 10 many more difficulties 
might be urged by a Materialiſt, by way 
of, reply to Mr. RovsskAv- s objections; 
and while they were thus alternately con- 


E | Fats, 
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futing, and confutud by cach other, "the 


great queſtion would remain in its origi- 
pe TIS: * 1818 (2510 Was 
02 hy blk as doch * eln 
ſeem to be, in their nature, ſo greatly 
fuperior to, and ſo entirely dj Herent from, 
any of the properties of Matter that we 
are acquainted with; it ſeems more than 
barely probable, though perhaps = 
abſolutely certain, that the ſoul, 
principle of thought and volition, is Im- 
material, i. e. it is not mere Matter : for 
it 1s neceſſary to make this remarkable 
diſtinction in favour of the Immaterial] ft, 
that he only declares what the ſoul is 207; 
while the Materialiſt pretends that he 
knows what it ig; which knowledge cer- 
tainly lies beyond the reach of human, 
underſtanding. The former © | therefore, 
though 4% confident, ' bids fair to be 


nearer the truth than the latter. | 
Tas 
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Tu late Mr. Bax rEx, in the latter 
part of his ingenious Treatiſe on the Soul, 
has deduced: ſtront if not. abſoletely deci- 
ſive arguments in fayour of its immateri- 
ality, from the phænomenon of drenm- 
ing. It ſeems extraondinary that ſo uni- 


verſal, and at the ſame time ſo ſurpriſing 


and unaccountableè àn appearance in hu- 
man natvre, ' ſhould have been ſo little 
noticed by the moſt! eminent writers on 
metaphyſical ſubjects; but if 1 am not 


gleatiy miſtaken; Mr. RAxTER is' the 


only one lwhO has eſteemed it of ſufficient 


importance to be fully and minutely con- 


ſidered. It is evident the great Mr. 
Locks, in his incomparable Eſfay on 


Human Underſtanding,” did not account | 


it worthy his particular attention; other“ 
wiſe that clear and accurate reafoner would 
not have aſſerted that the human foul can 
only perceive ideas by Jenſallon or rofl: Him; 3 
becauſe it is evident, that in dreaming ic 
97019 E 2 actually 
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Actually doe perceive them in a manner 
totally“ different from either. — That the 
foul is 4#ve while the body is at ref, and 
that it cannot receive ideas by ſenſation, 
while the organs of ſenſation are in a ſtate 
of inability to (convey them, are ſelf- 
evident propoſitions. That it does wor 
perceive them by r eflectibm, is equally cer- 
tain, becauſe the ſoul cannot reflect with- 
out being cenſcibus that it does ſo; nor can 
it ſuppaſe thoſe ideas Which it derives; from 
reflection to be receiyed through the 
mediuin of the corporeal organs. In dream- 
ing, the ſoul ſeems to exiſt in a manner 
totally diſtinct, and even ſeparate from 
the body.— The former retains its conſci- 
ouſueſs, its aftivity, and all its rational! 
faculties,; while the latter remains in a 
ſtate nearly reſembling death. From 
| theſe premiſes (if my memory does not 
| deceive me) Mr. Bax TER deduces the 


| ol ſtrong and convincing arguments, to 
I ' 7 8 * 
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Prove the immateriality of the ſoul, and 


its capability of ſurviving the deſtruction 
of the body. As it is by no means con- 
ſiſtent with my plan to purſue this enquiry 


to any conſiderable, length, I refer the 


philoſophical reader to Mr. 'BaxTzR's 


Treatiſe, where, if he does. not meet with 


conviction, he will be certain of finding 
entertainment. I cannot, howeyer, diſ- 
miſs the ſubject without obſerving; that 
the ſyſtem of Materialiſm, revived by Dr. 
 PRIESTLEY, and other ingenious men of 


this age, cannot be defended: without 


proving Mr. Bax rER's arguments: from 
the 'phznomenon of dreaming. to be fai. 
laciqus. For even if it ſhould be admitted, 
that all the ideas which the ſoub perceives 
either by ſenſalion or reflection, are preſented 


to it in conſequence | of; the; proper diſ- 


poſition of the various parts gf rhe animal, 


e.g. of the organs of ſenſation to convey, 


Sof the memory to retain, —of the brain 
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to receive, diſcern, diſeriminate, arrange, 
compare, &c. (for all which conceſſions 
| = Materialiſt ought to eſteem himſelf under 
ſome ſmall ob ten to his opponent) 
he would ſtill be totally unable to give 
any plaufible {ccount of the phznomenon 
of dreaming on nwiterial, which are merely 
mechanical; prineiples.— Vet this he muſt 
do, or acknowledge his ſyſtem to be inde- 
fenſible; for, as I before obſerved, thoſe 
who maintain the ' materiality of the ſoul 
maintain an affirmative, which if true 
not only admits of, but requires poſitive 
proof; they are therefore indiſpenſably 
obliged to account for every operation and 
faculty of the ſoul on material principles. 
— But the Immaterialiſt may conſiſtently 
with reaſon ſay, that though he knows 
the ſoul is nut material, he does not pre- 
tend to be intimately acquainted with the 
nature and Properties of ſpiritual beings ; ; 
and though he is very certain what it is 
ch | nat, 
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wet, he does not preſume to determine 


what it is. He may know, for inſtance, 
that the phenomenon of dreaming cannot 
be accounted. for on material principles; 
yet ſurely no: one will contend, that he 
therefore is bound to account for it? 


Bor * thought and 8 are in- 


compatible with, and incommunicable 


to, Matter; it neceſſarily follows, that all 


animals who have theſe faculties, are actu- 


- 


ated by am immaterial principle; fince if 


it could be proved that Matter and mecha- 


niſm could ef even the leaſt degree 
of thought and volition in any ial, | 


we ſhould be aſſured they might produce 
the ſame effect in us. Again: If iunmor- 
tality be (as many Metaphyficians aſſert) 
the neceſſary conſequence of immateriality, 


and if thought and volition are incompa- 


tible with Matter, it muſt be admitted, 


that. all animal who have thought and 


E 4 volition. 


. 
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volition muſt neceſſar ly have immortal 
ſouls, fran t the bigheſt t to the loweſt.” 
Iris to get rid of this edel dilem- 
na, ſo humiliating to the pride of human 
nature, that mankind in general, even 
thoſe of the moſt eminent abilities, deny 
our fellow-animals to. be capable of thought 
or volition, though we have the moſt clear 
and demonſtrable evidence of alis to 
prove that they certainly do poſſeſs theſe 


faculties. 


Box i is it not more rational | to conclude, 


that immortality i is by no means the meceſ- 

ſary conſequence of immateriality ; : and that f 
our duration in a future ſtate, as well as 5 
in this, depends entirely on the will of the | : 
Deity, whole power no limits can controul ? 8 : 
The amazing inequality manifeſt in the -” 
diſpenfations of Providence towards his 8 


ereatures in this world, is the ftrongeſt 
proof 
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proof of a future ſtate, of akin dom of | 


c reaſon to come :” and to doubt. it, is 
worſe than atheiſm—it | 18 blaſphemy, becauſe 
fuch a doubt implies that God may. be 
unjuſt, malevolent, EH CT { £2NLO! mn ho 
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opinion in, the following words: * If 


6 * Fat is objected 5 . Tolpeeing: the 
* this life] be! in N inſtances true, t hs 
« only infers the necelſity of a future ſtate: 
that is, if good and bad men are not re- 
hs ſpectively treated according to reaſon i in, 
« rþis life, they may yet be ſo treated, if 
this and another, to followbetaken together 
into the account. And perhaps it is (as: 
«I have been always apt to think) in, 
ec order to convince us of the certainty of 
« a future ſtate, that inſtances- of that 
« kind. have been ſo numerous. For he 
« muſt; not only be guilty of: blaſphemy, 

= © "= but 
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but reduce to the greateſt abſurdity, 
c who rather than he will own there 7s 
cc ſuch a ſtate, is forced to make God an 
& unreaſonable ' being; which I think 
cc amounts to a ſtrong demonſtration that 
ze there is ane. 


Tun fame reſpectable author, in 
another part of his excellent treatiſe above 
quoted, fays : If there was in the world 
« bur a fng/? inſtance of inegualiiy in the 
5 diſpenſations of Providence, it would 
* convince him of the n of a future: 
oy ſtate ?. _ 


Tur queſtion concerning liberty and 
necefñty, is the next that comes under- 
our author's conſideration, in the Savoy- 
ard Curate's Profeſſion of Faith, and is 
another of thoſe metaphyſfical enignas 


pr Religion of en FO Page 114. 
which | 
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which the mind of Man will never be able 
to ſolve. There can be no doubt but 
Man is a free agent, i. e. he is free 10% put 
in al the dictates of his 20, if no acci- 
dental impediment reſtrains him: Thus, if. 
he determines to move to the right or to 
the left, he is: free to move in either 
direction ;: and his corporeal organs will. 
immediately. obey the impulſe of his w7/l,. 

if not prevented by any internal defect, 
or external obſtruckion; though, even clear 
and inconteſtible as this fa is, we are 
totally unable to aſſign the cauſe, or ex- 
plain, the ; manner in which the ſoul acts. 
upon the body to prod uce this effect. Corpora a 
naſtra non novimus, que ſint fit tus partium quam . 

vim queque r habet Ignoramus. 7 

'F ; 
1 reſolve to get up, or to fit down, and E 
execute that reſolution : but what connexion? 


* 


is there between the Land of my mind and 
that 'of- my body A Or, why does the latter: || fl 
immediately follow; in conſequence: "7 # 

E E | andi 
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and in obedience to, the former? Our 
Finite capacities cannot explain this diffi- 
culty, which is but the paſſage to that 
inextricable labyrinth in which the queſtion | 
of pre tk and erage is mens. 18 


_ "Tr the ns of ating in obedience to 
the dictates of our will, be all that is 
meant by free-agtucy, this power undoubt- 
edly belongs to Man. But the great 
point of enquiry is, “ Whether bis will 
6e is free?” Mr. RovssRAU delivers his 
opinion on this intricate ſubject in the 
following words: „When I am aſked, 
« what is the cauſe which determines my 
« will? Taſk in myt turn, what is the cauſe 
cc that determines my judgement? for it 
« js clear that theſe two cauſes make but 
one: and if we conceive that Man is ac- 
e tive in forming his judgement of things, 
[| « that his underſtanding . 1s only a power 


* of judging and comparing, we ſhall ſee 
| that 


8 


* * 4. 


| 
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« or one derived from-this- He chooſes 


8 the goed, as he judges of the true; and 


for the ſame reaſon as he deduces a 


« falſe judgement, he makes a bad choice: - 


What then is the cauſe: that determines 


« his will? It is his judgement... And 
ce what is the cauſe that determines his . 


60 Judgement 3 ? Tt is his intelligent faculty, 
« his power of judging ; the determining 
* cauſe lies within himſelf. If, we go 
* beyond this point, I know rer . 


enn * 
cc « the matter s. UT 971 1110 
* „ NT \ V.. de 0 7710 . 1112 1 
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go; ; and this he 'confiders as the ne plus 


ultra of the argument. | If ſo; we are in- 
deed ſtopped at the very threſhold; for 


furely we can gain but very nietle infor- 
mation aerüm i this en view 700 ee 


tion, 


n : 3 
Et rol — 
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tion, which, ſo far from euplaining the: 


Jy 1 never adverts to it. 

06 we Mis diſcover. is, 7 he the 
0 eee determines the will, and the 
ei gower cf judging, determines the judge. 
« went.” This philoſophy; very ſtrongly. 
reſembles that: of the Indian Prieſts, who. 
maintain that the world is ſupported by 


an Elephant, OE] mated wah a 


Torte. 


| 


15 he will, 18 a Fl the intel- 
lectual faculty, or power of judging, on a 
compariſon, of the motives which induce 


us'todo.or;reftrain us from doing any par. 


ticular a&t ;, and we. ſhould, after exerci- 


fing this, power of judging, purſue that 
conduct. which to our. judgement ſhould 
appear the moſt eligible; ſtill our, freeden 
of will would not be aſcertained; for the 
8 will rec; a indeed Mr. Rous- 
| SEAV. 
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$£av ſtates it, What is the cauſe which 
«determines a Man's judgement? for 
whatever determines that, determines his 
awill. If it be anſwered, his judgement i 1s 
determined by motives of advantage to 
himſelf; I reply, that cannot be: for if 
the cauſe of determination proceeds from 
motives of real advantage, all men in ſimi- 
lar: circumſtances: would purſue the fm 
conduct; and their will, determined /o/ely 
by an invariable cauſe, could not be free. 
But it is evident that the judgement is- 
determined not by real, but by apparent 
motives of advantage; and this difference 
of appearance, as Mr. Rovsszav juſtly 
obſerves, depends in a great meaſure. on; 
Men's different powers of judging,” or: 
comparing ideas. But ſuppoſe. it were. 
granted, that the will vag in 40l caſes deter- 
mined by the power of qudging (which 
however is flot admiſſible) we cannot 
from thence * with Mr. Rovs-: 
SEAU, 
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SEAU, * that the determining cauſe lies 


4 within our ſelves, and that, conſequently, 
© our will is free, unleſs we could believe 
that our different powers of judging depended 
on or were cauſed by ourſelves; which they 

certainly are not, any more than our par- 
ticular complexion, features, or ſtature. 


PERRHArs an example may better ex- 
plain my meaning. Let us ſuppoſe two: 
men (Thomas and John) to be in cir- 
cumſtances exaly fimilar. What cauſes. 
the apparent advantage of one particular 


mode of conduct to determine the will of 


Thomas, while to the judgement of John, 
the advantage appears to lie on the oppoſite 


nde Mr. Rovsszav would ſay, their 


different powers of judging determines their 
choice. And whence ariſes this diſparity: 
in their powers of judging ?—It is cauſed, 
he would reply, by their different degrees 
of intellectual ability. —Is this: difference 
UAE? " of 


* 
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of underſtanding, by which it is faid their 
will is allimately influenced, cauſed by or 

dependent on themſelves ?—Certainly not ; 
and therefore” the determining cauſe does 

not (even on Mr. RobssEAuꝰs ſuppoſition) 
lie within F* nary or John, 1 in the in- 
| Rice alone mise. PT oe ee 


a 01. et, j 3415; ay 4 
2 Tus avdount given by our author of 

the freedom of the humali ci, is briefly 
as follows: The will is determined by 


the juddgement, —the judgement by the 


power of judging,—the power of judg- 
ing by the degree of underſtanding, and 
this by forhe cauſe abſolutehy independent on 
the Man whofe will it influences and di- 
rects. Thus, by Mr. RovsszAu's AC= 


count of the matter, it appears, that the 


ultimate determining powet of Man' s will 


is totally extraneous 3 ; and that, conſe- 


quently, the att of volition cannot, as he 
a. © mains 


„ AERO 
maintains, lie within,“ or even originato 
0 with or. e upon ourſelves. 0 


5 8 . 
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chert 5, ent is ; not 3 8 Fu ; ＋. 
premiſes | were granted, that the will is 
influenced by the judgement, weighing 
the different motives of action, and fixing bes 
its deteꝝmination hy thoſe which are ap- | 
8cently.: the. moſt, advantageous to the 85 
agent. But theſe premiſes are in many, yy 
if not in moſt caſes totally inadmiſſible. 
| The influence of the paſſions, of prejudice, 
of, education, cuſtom, - climate, conſti- 
tution, and numerous other cauſes, operate 
with amazing force on the human, will; 

and can, that be called free, which i is con- 
tinually ſubject to ſuch arbitrary, ſuch 
eapricious controul! ? How often are 
even the beſt and wiſeſt of. Men. led by 
one or more of theſe fluctuating cauſes to. 


act indirect oppo, gion to their judgements ? 
How: 


— —— ——————— ͥ — — ns ergy nag 25 
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How frequently is our reaſon itſelf per- 
verted, _ our ane deceived by 
hem? 33 off Oh 2 9 
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Teens 3s, bekides, no Mient but 
powerful agent, abſolutely independent of 
judgement, paſſions, or any of the cauſes 
before adverted to, which often deter- 
mines the will of Man in the moſt i impor- 


tant events of his life; and if he happens 
to be intruſted with the direction of 


a nation's councils, the exiſtence of thou= 


ſands of his fellow- creatures may depend 
on the deciſion.— The cauſe I mean is the 
ſudden involuntary production of thought in 


the mind of Man, which frequently de- 


termines the will, uninfluenced by any 


external motive, or rational deduction 


whatever. The vulgar but ſignificant ex- 

preſſion, * it came into my head that I 

* would do this or that particular thing,“ 
may employ whole hours of reflection. 


Trovcars. 
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Thovenrs come as it were ſpontancouſy 
into our minds. From what ſecret ſilent 


ſource do they flow? Human reaſon is 


totally unable to ſolve this important queſ. 
tion. They may, as Mr. Wool As rox 


obſerves, be cauſed by the ſuggeſtion, 


« or impulſe, or other filent communi- 
« cations of ſome ſpiritual being; perhaps 
t by the Deity himſelf. For that ſuch 
an imperceptible influences and fill whit- 
cc pers may be, none of us all can poſi- 
ce tively deny: that is, we cannot know 


cc certainly that there are no ſuch things. 


On the contrary, I believe there are but 
& very few of thoſe Who have made ob- 
ec ſervations upon themſelves, and their 
« affairs, but muſt, when they reflect on 


« life paſt, and the various adventures 


« and events in it, find many inſtances in 


& which their uſual judgement and ſenſe of 


60 things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to 


4 bare been over-ruled they know not 


2 


« by 4 
c ha ve 
& ion. 
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« by bat, nor how, nor why; (ice e. they 
« ha ve done things which afterwards they 
« ger how they came to do) and that 
« theſe actions have had er gn 
66 ** n. in _ ee Arten! 
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60 1 SPEAK not e of b Men dementated 
« with wine, or enchanted with ſome 
60 temptation: the thing holds true even 
© of Men in their ſober and more con- 
fidering ſeaſons. ö Wund XII c1areat 


+11 


6 Twks SUSE may be 110 fuck is = 
e ſpiration of eu thoughts and counſels, 
may perhaps further appear from this: 
that we do frequently find thoughts 

ariſing in our heads, into which we are 
led by no diſcourſe, nothing we read, 

10 clue of reaſoning, but they ſurpriſe 
and come upon us from we, know, not 


© what quarter . 5 1 
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EEx thoſe; who. maintain. with M. 
RovssEAb, thatithe will of Man is abſo. 
lutely free, may perhaps a moment after 
they have made the aſſertion, falſify it 
themſelves, by forming za reſolution 
produced by a ſudden internal impulſe, for 
whoſe origin they can no more aflign x 
cauſe, than 1 can for the power « 
Arernekion 1 : 3 

D nm 515 51. 


e hs pbyf cal diflicutries attend * 


ing rhe diſcuſſion of the important bit 8 
inexplicable queſtion concerning the free | { 
dom of the human will, others of a mind * 
nature, "ho Teſs Perpiening,! demand our 6 
mottferious' attention. 
ien, 003ml 1vg 6; ng 
Tus infinite Howlegh of Gd, and hi 
ovtr-ruling Providence in the diſpoſal al _ 
every = off are truths which reaſon an _ 
religion forbid us to doubt. Vet bot Fo 
9 & taſł ſhould we im pole on the init * 
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ficulrids of wthe hülnafl unde efſtatding, 
were" we to require i it to cemonſtrate that 
the knowledge of God is infinite that | 
his government over the univerſe is un- 
mited that the. will-of Man is notwith- 
ſtanding free, and uninfluenced Lad that 
his power of Judging TO determines all 
his actions!!! 


ALL who have attempted to diſcuſs 
this intricate, ſubject, have been aware of 
this | difficulty, > which obtrades itſelf to 

their notice, and cannot be overlooked 
even by the moſt ſaperficial obſerver, nor 
fathomed by xhe meſt profound. It can- 
not be expedtet that in an Eſſay ke the 
preſent, deſultory iii its plan, and circus 
ſeribed by the evocations, by the intention, 
and moſt of all by the abilities of the 
writer, the various atrempts of the moſt 
able Metaphyſicians to reconeile the Preſci. 85 
ence and Providence of God with the free- 
3 will 
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IL 
will., of Man, ſhould. be t Kun ex 


F my and to preſent their 3 1 
arguments in an abridęed or mutilated ſtate, e 
would be doing them manifeſt injuſtice, * 
and could afford neither information nor w 
entertainment to the reader, ſince theſe al 
arguments form part of a, connected chain P 
of reaſoning, which requires to be ex- th 
amined unbroken. in 
P1015 [> 85 $3 [£13] 3 At. CA v. 4.14 : 

*1) THOSE! was wiſh' to know the utmoſt ex- 
tent of human reaſon, would do well to q 
cConſult the writings of Mr. Loe kk and * 
Mr. Wool As rox, who have exerted the on 
extraordinary force of their very ſuperior Hi 
abilities in diſcuſſing the difficult and im- N 
portant ſubjects which compoſe the prin- boy 
cipal- part of the celebrated . Profeſſion be 
«of Faith of the Savoyard Curate,” and tho 
_ which, are therefore RAY * his 
at a pere ö tabl 
. pene 
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Ox points of ſo important and intricate 
à nature, it behoves all men to ſpeak, and 
even to hint, with the greateſt degree of 
circumſpeCtion and reverence; and on the 
whole to conclude they miſapply, if not 
abuſe, the faculties entruſted to them by 
Providence, when they attempt to unveil 
thoſe myſteries which God has concealed 
in impenetrable obſcurity, 


Ma. Lock has left this inexplicable 
queſtion, ** How far the human will is 
« free,” exactly in that ſtate where Rea- 
ſon and Religion direct it ſhould be left. 
His penetrating eye /aw, but could not 
pierce the veil.—-He knew the utmoſt 
bounds of human underſtanding, which 
he never endeavoured to exceed ; and on 
thoſe ſubjects where he candidly confeſſes 
his ignorance, he gives the moſt indubi- 
table proofs of his . and profound 


penetration. 


; | HR 
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He concludes, in the -preſent inſtanoe, 
| that it is abſolutely impoſſible for human 
reaſon to aſcertain how far the will is, 
or is not free. But to what does this 
juft concluſion lead? Not to ſcepticiſm 
and impiety, but to that which Reaſon and 
Religion concur to approve. 


Ir I do not greatly miſtake, he dif- 
miſſes the queſtion in terms to the follow- 
ing import: © Though we cannot ob- 
ce tain the knowledge how far the human 
c ill is free, nor conſequently in what 
« degree Man may be conſidered as a free- 
« agent, in a mral ſenſe; yet thus much 
«© we may certainly know, that in all thoſe 
« actions wherein he zs free, he muſt, be 
« accountable to God for his conduct. 


Mr. Wool asTON expreſſes himſelf near- 
ly in the ſame manner, where he takes occa- 
fn to notice the effects produced in the 
human 
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human mind and conduct by the ſpon- 
taneous production of thoughts. If 
« any one (ſays he) ſhould object, that if 
«© men are thus over-ruled in their actings, 
ee then they are deprived of their liberty, 
«© &c. the anſwer is, That though Man is 
ce a free-agent, he may not be free as to 
& every thing. His freedom may be re- 
cc trained, and he only accountable for thoſe 
cc acts in reſpect of which he is free*.” 


From this conclufion, in which Mr. 
Locks and Mr. WooLAasron exa#ly 
agree, we may form a rule for our con- 
duct, which if we ſtrictly obſerve, we 
cannot greatly err. It is highly probaple, 
the human will may be free in many in- 
ſtances; but if it was barely paſible it 
might be ſo in a few, we ought, ſo far as 
we are able, to act on the preſumption that | 


M Religion of Nature Delineated, page 107. 
Fs it 
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it is really ſo in all. For ſince we certainly 


are accountable for thoſe actions which are 


the effects of our free election, we ought 


on all occaſions to endeavour ſo to act that 
we may be prepared to render an account 
of our whole conduct, and always to re- 
member that ſuch an account may be re- 


quired. 


Tux origin of Evil is the next ſubject 


of Mr. RovsskAu's confideration : and 
this is certainly as inſcrutable a myſtery 
as the queſtion of Liberty and Neceſſity. 


Though it is not neceſſary to repeat, it is 


hoped the candid reader will remember, 
the reaſons aſſigned in the conſideration 
of the preceding article for not retailing 
what others have written on theſe ſub- 


jects, or entering further into them than 
I am led by my author. 
In 
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In diſcuſling this point, he adheres to 
the poſition with which I concluded the 
former queſtion, which was, that Man 
„ can only be guilty. of moral evil, in 
« thoſe inſtances wherein his will is free; 
though, with great ſubmiſfion, I conceive 
he has miſapplied it, and deduced from 


it a conſequence by no means admiſſible, 


becauſe his premiſes are erroneous. If 
« Man (ſays he) be an active and free 
« being, he acts of himſelf; none of his 
% ſpontaneous actions therefore enter into 
« the general ſyſtem of Providence, nor 
«can be imputed to it *.“ T hus, by taking 
it for granted that the freddom of the hu- 
man will is unlimited, and by applying 
to theſe falſe premiſes the axiom, ** that 
« Man is guilty of moral evil in od in- 
« ſtances wherein he is free,” Mr. Rous- 


SEAU concludes, that Man! is berefore the 


ſole author of all the moral evil. that is in 


the 1 
* Page 60. 
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Bur as it is evident that Man is 20“ a 
being of unlimited frge-wilt, the argu- 
ments deduced from the ſuppoſition that 
he is ſo, are inconcluſive. Beſides, is not 
this attempt to prove Man the author of 
all moral evil derogatory to the omnipo- 
tence of the Deity > Nay, is it not abſo- 
lutely to diveſt him of the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and to reduce him to 
that ſupine inactive ſtate in which the Epi- 
cureans repreſented him? What can be 
more impious than to ſuppoſe God created 
2 world for his creatures to govern ? Yet 
how can we avoid adopting this abſurd 
opinion, if we agree with our author, 
© that Man is an unlimited free-agent, 
& and that none of his ſpontaneous actions 
« (i. e. none of his rational actions) enter 
into the general ſyſtem ol Providence, 
* nor can be imputed to it.“ | Beſides, if 
this is admitted as a proof that all the 
moral evil in the world is derived from 
| Man, 
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Man, it will alſo prove that all the moral 


good is derived from him too: for if his. 


actions are the ſole cauſe of the former, 
they muſt alfo be the ſole cauſe of the 
latter. I only mention theſe inevitable 
conſequences of ſuch reaſoning, to ſhew 
its fallacy. For if it was admitted, we 


muſt abſolutely deny the Providence of. 
God, ſo far as it relates to the moral 


government of the world; and it would! 


be irrational to implore his protection from 


the violence of wicked men, ſince his» 


interference would be inconſiſtent with: 
and deſtructive of their free-agency.- | 


Trzss are tenets too impious for 2 
good Man, and too abſurd for a rational 
Man to believe, when he perceives the 
inevitable conſequences to which they 
lead. —We ſhall ſee immediately what 
wretched expedients Mr. RoussgAu is 


obliged to employ in ſupport of his 
T4 ſyſtem. 
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ſyſtem. —He is aware of the difficulty, and 
ſtrives, though in vain, to get rid of it. 
Providence does not (he ſays) contrive 
© the evil which is the conſequence of 
« Man's abuſing the Liberty his Creator 
* gave him; it only doth zo prevent it; 
either becauſe the evil which ſo impo- 
tent a creature as Man is capable of 
doing, is beneath its notice; or becauſe 
it cannot prevent it without laying a 
e reſtraint upon his liberty, and cauſing 
« a greater evil by debafing his nature. 
& Providence hath left Man at liberty, 
© not that he ſhould do evil, but good 
ce by choice. It hath capacitated him to 
make fuch choice, in making a proper 
cc uſe of the faculties it hath beſtowed 
&« upon him: his powers, however, are at 
ce the ſame time /o limited and confined, 
« that the abuſe he makes of his liberty 
e js not of importance enough to diſturb 
ce the general order of the univerſe *.” 
Page 60. THE 
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Tux mode of reaſoning purſued in the 


above quotation, is totally repugnant to 
our ideas of the infinite Preſcience, 


Deity. 


I. Ir is inconfiſtent with the Preſei- 
ence of God, becauſe it aſſerts that the 
evil Man does, is cauſed by his abuſing 
the liberty his Creator gave him.—But if 
the abuſe of his liberty is the conſequence 
of his being entruſted with it, it cannot 
be confiſtent with the Preſcience of the 
Deity to ſuppoſe him ignorant of this 


conſequence, when he created the evil free- 


agent. 


II. Ir is a negation of the infinite 
7uftice of God to ſuppoſe he does not pre- 
vent his creatures from doing evil, * be- 
« cauſe the evil which ſo impotent a 
“being as Man is capable of doing, 

« beneath his notice.” Now it is impoſſible 
F 5; EE that 


en Power, and Wiſdom of the. 
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that any one act of violence, cruelty, or 
injuſtice, committed by the moſt impotent 
of the human race, can be beneath the 
notice of a God of infinite Juſtice and Ma- 
_ zeſty, to whom the ęgreateſt and the leaſt 
actions of Men appear equally impotent: 


« He ſees with ua eye, as God all, 
«© A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall.“ 


The ideas of great and little. are merely 
comparative; and as they owe their ex 
tence to our finite capacities, and in them- 
ſelves imply limitation, they are totally in- 
compatible with the infinite Majeſty of 
God, to whom no finite Being, whether 
great or little in our eſtimation, can bear 
the moſt diſtant compariſon :. 


„To Him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall, 
«« He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.“ 


Human actions are all infinitely Beneath the 
notice of the Deity, any further than as they 
| arc 
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are in themſelves right or wrong, or reſpect- 
ing our fellow creatures juſt or uxjuſt. It 
muſt be acknowledged, we are too apt to 
form a precipitate and unfavourable judge 
ment of the conduct of others; to call- 
ſome actions good, and others evil, without 
knowing the motives of the agent—in 
what degree he is free to a conform 
able to. his intentions —- how far the 
conſequences of his conduct were fore- 
ſeen by him —or whether thoſe conſe- 
quences, though productive of . afflic-- 
tions and calamities to us for the preſent, 
many not lead to future good in this, or 
in another ſtate, God alone, to whom 
all theſe circumſtances are known, is able 
to judge his creatures, and to determine 
how far their actions are abſolutely good 
or evil, and in what degree the agents are - 
free or controuled, criminal or innocent. 


III. Ir is meme with the infi- - 
nite Power of the Deity to affert, *© that. 
F. 6 e he 
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« he cannot prevent Man from doing evil, 


c without laying a reftraint upon his 


c liberty, and cauſing s greater evil by 
ec debafing his nature.” — How the nature 


of Man ſhould be debaſed, or a greater evil 
ſhould be produced, by preventing him 
from committing a bad action, than by 
permitting him to do it, I own totally 
ſurpaſſes my comprehenſion ; but allow- 


ing, for argument's fake, that it may be 


To, what does this ſuppoſition of our 
author's amount to, but that God was 
neceſitated to produce evil, though of ws 
evils he choſe the leaf /—TIf ſuch a ne- 
ceffity could be, the power of God could 
not be infinite, but, dreadful even to men- 
tion] muſt be ſubject to an evil Principle, 
impefing that neceflity ! 
IV. As it 'is an impious and ab- 
ſurd negation of the Omnipoteuce of the 
Deity to ſuppoſe he could be conſtrained 
| or 
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or limited by any ſuch neceſſity, it is equally 
inconſiſtent with his infinite Wiſdem to 
believe he would produce into exiſtence, a 
free-agent who ſhould have power to 
countera His defigns by the evils arifing 
from the abuſe of the liberty with es 
God entrufted him. 


Is order to avoid this laſt eonſecrunnctl 
Mr. RovsskAu is reduced to the neceſſity 
of aſſerting, © that the powers of Man are 
« ſo limited, that the abuſe he makes of 
© his liberty is not of ſufficient. conſe- 
« quence to diſturb the general order of 
the Univerſe. He here, with remark- 
able dexterity, ſhifts the queſtion from the 


moral order of our World (to which the 
moral actions of Man can only relate) to 
the general order of the Univerſe, with 
which they have not the moſt diftant con- 
nection. It is exceedingly evident, that 
the general order of the Univerſe was 
| not 
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not diſturbed, or the revolutions. of tho 


Planets interrupted, by the ravages and 
maſſares occaſioned: by the ufe ALEx+ 


ANDER: the Great: made. of his free 
agency; even our own Globe, the ſtage 


of. his Tragedies, #o doubt performed 


its annual and diurnal rotations: with 
the ſame order and regularity then, as 
at any other time: but the moral order 


of the World, muſt have been in a ſtate 


of admirable ſerenity indeed, not to be 
a little difturbed by the moral evils he 


was diffuſing over àn extenſive part of 


Its . 


1 From: the conſideration of Moral, Mr. 
RovssEAv proceeds: to that of Phy/fical. 
Exil.“ Moral Evil (he informs us) is 


c inconteſtably our own work, and Phyſfi- 


C cal Evil would in fact be nothing, did 


? 


& not our own vices render us ſenſible of 


c it *.“ 
po Page 614 


1 THIS 
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Taxis opinion does not appear to be 
conſonant to reaſon; neither is it agree- 
able to fack Moral Evil may in ſome 
inſtances affect Men in a degree nearly. 
proportionate to their vices ;- but Phyſical ' 
Evil falls like the rain from heaven, upon 
« the juſt and the unjuſt. Plague, peſti- 
lence, famine, tempeſts, hurricanes, in- 
undations; volcanoes, earthquakes, are 
all phyfical evils of a general and extenſive 
nature,. operating totally independent on: 
the virtues: or vices: of Man; and affect- 
ing indiſcriminately all. creatures. who are 
expoſed to their deſtructive: fury. The 
devaſtations of war, more dreadful to the 
human race than any of the cauſes already 
enumerated; are not here included in the 
catalogue of phy ſical evils, becaufe it may 
be ſaid, war is a moral evil occafioned by 
the vices of Mankind]; though it is worthy: 
of obſervatien, that an ALEXANDER: or 
W whoſe ambition has deluged 
whole 
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whole nations with blood, are exempt 
themſelves from the miſeries attendant on 
their wickedneſs, and even” build -their 
Happineſs and Glory upon the number and 
extent of their deſtructive conqueſts ; 
while the puniſhment that, ſeems due 
to the moral evils they have cauſed, is 
inflicted on the innocent and defence- 
leſs victims of their Tyranny and In- 
Juſtice.—Delirant reges, pleBuntur Achivi. 


Suck is the amiaäf zent human 
affairs in this imperfect ſtate, * that 
6 there is one event to the righteous and 
tod the wicked ;” or if there is a 
difference, it is clearly in favour of the 
latter. Why then ſhould philoſophers. 
deny, what the earlieſt records of Hiſtory 
and every Man's experience concur to 
prove? It is evident there is much 
moral evil in the World ariſing from the 
actions of Men. God, who created them, 

x 8 and 
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and who knows the limits he has aſſigned, 
and the liberty he has allowed them, is 
alone able to judge how far they are guilty 
of rhe moral evils reſulting from their 
conduct. Human laws muſt be framed, 
and human puniſhments annexed to the. 
breach of them, on the ſuppoſition that 
Man is an unlimited free-agent ; and each 
Man, whether in his public or private 
character, muſt regulate his conduct by 
the ſame rule: but it by no means follows 
that this rule is the ſtandard of truth. In 
civil ſociety, he who voluntarily takes away 
the life of one fellow-creature, unleſs in 
defence of his own, is puniſhed with death; 
while the Hero, who murders thouſands, 
is graced with triumphs and loaded with 
honours. Thus the Prince or Miniſter who 
ſits at eaſe, and projects a war in which mil- 
lions of lives may be ſacrificed, is cele- 
brated for the glorious ſucceſs of his arms, 
and receives in one collected wreath the 
Lauren 
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Taurels acquired by his Generals and Ar- 
mies in their extenfive diffuſion of rr 


and deſolation | [- 


One W is | dd by the law; 

% And Juſtice keeps th? uplifted hand in awe ;: 

«« To murder thouſands takes a ſpecious name, 

_ War” s glorious art, and gains immortal fame.“ 
You Ns n of Fame, 


But if Man is unlimited | in. the freedom of 
his will, if all moral evil is cauſed by his 
abuſe of this freedom, and if the lives of 


Millions may thus be ſubje& to the ab - 
ſolute diſpoſal of ane, who is by nature 
their equal, and by accident their tyrant,, 


how ſtrangely unequal is the lot of 


Man! how erroneous his judgment 


of human actions! and how enormous 


muſt be the guilt of an heroic Monarch, 


in compariſon to that of a public robber 
or private affaſfin !. 4 


r moral evil is produced by the 
actions 
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actions of Men is evident; but it is ſurely , 
more rational to ſuppoſe him, in many 
caſes, the inſtrument, than the agent; and 
rather to believe the fate of empires is 
decided by Providence, than that it is 
left to the capricious diſpoſal of a weak 
or cruel Tyrant. 


Ir is inconteſtably certain, that there is 

much phyfcal evil in the world, totally 

independent of human power to produce 

or prevent; but it is equally true that 

the balance greatly preponderates in 

favour of Order, Harmony, and n 
in the material Creation. 


I x cannot bs Anis that there are many 
moral evils ineident to Man in a ſocial 
fate; and perhaps in æ great neuſure re 
fulting from it: but on the other hand 
it muſt be allowed, that civil ſociety, with 


all its b is a bleſſing no Man 
in 
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in his ſober ſenſes would willingly re- 
nounce. "16% 


Tux infinite Wiſdom and Power of God 


are manifeſt in all his works; and his in- 
finite Goodneſs is demonſtrated by the 


manifeſt tendency to good which pervades 


and influences the whole Univerſe of his 
creation; and which is equally prevalent 
in the general adminiſtration of human 
affairs. Why any imperfection or evil 


ſhould be permitted to prevail in a ſyſtem 


evidently proceeding from a Being of 
infinite Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, is 
what our finite capacities can never com- 
prehend: but thus much we may clearly 
diſcover, that if the Univerſe had been 
the production of an evil Being, he muſt 
have been infinitely wiſe and powerful to 
have acompliſhed it; but infinite wiſdom 
and 7xfinite power annexed to an evil 
principle, muſt produce infinite evil; which 
is 


222 
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is contrary to the afual effe#; for in that 


caſe all order, harmony, and goodneſs, 


would have been baniſhed from the crea- 


tion ; or, in other words, the creation itſelf 
muſt have been deſtroyed. Thus infinite 
Goodneſs muſt be united to infinite Wiſ. 
dom and Power, to ereate and ſuſtain a 
ſyſtem which could not exif without Order 


and Harmony in its material, and good- 


neſs in its moral, Conſtitution. Could we 
conceive infinite Wiſdom'and Power to be 
united to an evil Principle (which how- 


ever is a manifeſt abſurdity) its frft act 


would be to eraſe every veſtige of order 


and goodneſs, i. e. to deferoy the whole 
en of the Univerſe. 


I'S" ſuppoſe char the preſent ſyſtem i is 
the production of two different Prinei- 
ples, -one infinitely good, the other infi- 


nitely evil, is as great an abſurdity as 


atheiſm itſelf, For though we cannot, 


13 
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by reaſon of our fnite- capacities, compre- 
hend what infinity is, yet we can clearly 


diſcern that it cannot be divifible; and 
conſequently can only be attributed to 


one ſupreme Being. To aſſert that 7409 


infinitely powerful Beings exiſt, is in fact 


to deny the exiſtence of any; for ' equality 
neceſſarily implies diviſion, as contrariety 
does competition ; both which ideas are 
incompatible | with infinity, which neceſ- 
ſarily infers Unity, and Superiority.—F or if 
it were poſhble two infinite Powers, or 
two equal Powers, one good, the other evil, 
could 'exift, they could produce no one 
effect whatever, becauſe they would 
exatly counterbalance each other. Thus 


the origin of evil can never be attributed 


ſolely to the exiſtence of an evil Principle ; 


for if ſuch a Principle does exiſt, it muſt 


derive its exiſtence, and conſequently its 
power, from the only ſupreme, independent, 
infinite Cauſe of all things. 
Ges Ir 
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- Ir is remarkable, that whenever the 


Devil is mentioned in ſcripture as an Agent, 


he is always deſcribed as a Being of 
limited power. Thus he could not 
tempt Jos without permiſſion, and he de- 
ſiſted from tempting Jzsvus when he was 
rebuked *. | 


' Some philoſophers have attempted to 


account for the origin of phyſical evil, by 
a neceſſity ariſing from the nature of Mat- 


ter. Thus (fay they) earthquakes and 


e tempeſts are neceſſary to purify the air, 


e &c.” taking it for granted that there 
exiſts an abſolute neceſſity for the material 
Creation to be conſtituted exa#ly as it is. 


But on whom is this neceſlity impoſed ? 


* MIL rox cad amd Satan as a limited 


Being, particularly in the TRY paſſage, where 
the Archangel Tays, | 


e Satan, thou knowꝰſt my force, and I know thine 8 
** Neither our own, but given,” 


On 
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On the omnipotent Creator! And what 
impoſes it? Dull, inactive Matter, which 
owes its exiſtence, and all its properties to 
his Almighty Power! 0 


Tun infinite Wiſdom, Power, and 


Goodneſs of God, do not require ſuch 
vindications: and indeed thoſe who aſ- 
cribe Moral Evil to the agency of the 
Devil, or Man, and Phyſical Evil to the 
neceſſary imperfection of Matter, enter- 
tain very inadequate and limited ideas of 
the Attributes of God. He cannot be 
conſtrained by any neceffity ; nor can any 
thing exiſt independent of, much leſs 


8 contrary to, his ill. Why evil is permit- 


ted, we have not faculties to diſcover, 

and perhaps ought not to enquire. 
Fairy ſhould, in this inſtance, in- 

duce us to believe that whatever is, 


ce is right.” Reaſon has done its office; 
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it has convinced us that we, and all things 


animate and inanimate, are the creatures 
of a Being infinite in Wiſdom, Power, and. 
Goodneſs. If Reaſon has enabled us to 


diſcover indubitable and innumerable 
proofs of theſe divine 7ruths, ought not 
Faith to aſſure us that the infinite juſtice 
of God will be equally apparent; and 
that this myſtery of the origin of Evil, 
which is totally inexplicable by human 
underſtanding, will be revealed in ſome 
future period of our exiſtence? 


Cons1DERED in this point of view, 
the unequal diſpenſations of Providence in 
this preſent ſtate, muſt afford to every ſe- 
rious and well-diſpoſed mind a convincing 


and zncontrovertible proof that there will 


be another ſtate of exiſtence; ſince to 
doubt it is to doubt the juſtice of God, 


which, as I had occafion to obſerve be- 


fore, is worſe than Atheiſm, 
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How pleaſing and conſolatory is this 
.prof; pect of futurity to a wretch oppreſſed 
with poverty, age, infirmity, or any of 
«thoſe * miſeries which groan for the 
e grave's ſhelter'!” and how ſtrongly does 

it inculcare, that it is no leſs his intereſt 
than his duty to receive with humble ſub- 
miſſion the diſpenſations of Providence; 
and ſteadily to maintain through life a 
courſe of virtue and integrity, as far as 
the frailty of human nature will permit. 
Fear, Envy, or Ambition, will have but 
little influence on the mind of him who 
can regard this tranſitory world, and the 

buſy ſcenes of life, in their true light. 
He will ſee the emptineſs and vanity of 
riches, honours, and all the trifles that ſo 
_ anxiouſly engage the attention of thoſe 
around him; he will know © that Man 
* walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſquiet- 
eth himſelf in vain :” Why then ſhould 


he end) the proſperity of the wicked, or 
. fred 
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dread his own. approaching diſſolution, 
which is the period 'of his troubles ? -If 


he performs his duty to the beſt of his 


ability, he will have the approbation of 
his conſcience, and will conſider the po- 
veriy and obſcurity of his condition on 
earth rather as favours than afflictions, 


when he ſees of „ how ſmall eſtimation _ 
„ riches and honours are held by Provi- 


« dence, who frequently beſtows them on 
«© the: moſt e of his creatures *. 
The good man's wealth is the teſtimony 


of his conſcience, which will not, like 


earthly acquiſitions, deſert him at the 
grave, but will accompany. him to a ſtate 
where its value will be duly. regarded. 


Mi. Nene n 4 fully convinced 


of the neceſſity of a future ſtate, when he 
fas, Had I no other proof of the | im- 


* See Arbuchnor 5 Epitaph on Col, Chartres. 
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«© materiality of the ſoul than the oppreſ. 
C ſion of the juſt and the triumph of the 
4e wicked in this world, this alone would 
« prevent my having the leaſt doubt of 
ve jt, So ſhocking a diſcord amidſt the 
«© general harmony of things, would en 
«© me naturally look out for the cauſe. I 

« ſhould ſay to myſelf, We do not ceaſe 
rc to exiſt wires this life 1 225 | 


— — * 


2 ͤ 
—  ct conan Las ws —_— 


3 reaſoning is certainly juſt and 
conclufive 3 but how can it be reconciled 
with his obſervation, before taken notice 
of, „that the abuſe a man makes of his 

liberty is not of importance enough to 
« diſturb the general order of the uni- 
« verſe;” and © that the evil done by 
« Man Falls upon bis own bead, without 
« making any change in tlie ſyſtem of the 
« world, without hindering the human 

„ ſpecies from being preſerved in ſpite of 


+ Page 65 and 66. 
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« themſelves.*,” And again, © Ous 
« cares, our anxiety, our griefs, are all 
« owing to ourſelves.” -“ Moral evil is 
« inconteſtably our own work, and phy fi- 
© cal would in fact be nothing, did not our 
« yices render us ſenſible of it.” 


| As 1 have cited theſe paſſages already, 
and endeavoured to ſhew that this mode of 
reaſoning, which attempts to prove. the 
equality of the adminiſtration of human 
affairs, is abſurd and fallacious ; I ſhould 
not have introduced them again, had it 
not been to. convince the reader, that Mr. 
| Rovsstav has himfelf directly .contra- 
dicted them in the quotation from page 65 
The inconſiſtency in his arguments is evi- 
dent; for if it be admitted that there are 
no phyſical evils in the world, and that all 
moral evil is occaſioned by the vices and 


8 Page 60 and 61. 5 
* 3 + follies 
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follies of Man, and falls upon the heads of 
thoſe who produce it, without making 
any change in the moral ſyſtem of the 
world, the juſtice” of Providence is vindi- 
cated on earth; and then there cannot be 
any argument in favour of a future ſtate 
deduced from the inequality in the admini- 
ſtration of human affairs. Our author 
mut therefore be miſtaken in maintaining 
theſe contradictory opinions; and it is no 
unfair concluſion to aſſert, that he gives up 
that which he at fr ſupported, when he 
founds his ftronpeft argument for a future 
ſtate on the inequality of the dif] TL 
of Providence in bis. 


Tux next ſubject adverted to in the 
Savoyard Curate's Profeſſion of Faith is 
that of the creating power of God; on 
which he takes occaſion to ſay, The idea 


of creation confoungs me, and ſurpaſſes 
my 
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«my conception, though I believe as much 
4% of it as I am able to conceive HO 
nuch a man may. be able to conceive of an 
idea which confounds him and ſurpaſſes 
his conception, may be very diflicult to aſ- 
certain; and if it had not too much the 
air of pertneſs- and ill- timed levity on ſo 
ſeriour a ſubject, it might be ſaid the Cu- 
rate's faith in creation might be collected 
from this ſhort period; for if it ſurpaſſes 
his conception, and he believes only as 
much of it as he conceives, he does not 
believe it at all. But he ſays, a little fur-- 
ther in the fame page, „All that IL con- 
* ceive is, that God exiſted before - all 
ce things; that he exiſts with them, and 
« will exiſt after them, if they ſhould 
ever have an end. That a Being whoſe 
& eſſence is inconceivable ſhould give ex- 
„ iſtence to other Beings, is at beſt obſcure 
* and incomprehenſible to our ideas; but 


Page 75. 
„ & that 
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« that ſomething and nething ſhould be 
Fs reciprocally converted into each other, 
eis a palpable ee a moſt ma- 


V nifeſt abſurdity.” 


How palpably ab manifeſtly does 
Mr. RousskAU contradif? himſelf in this 
ſhort quotation, where he ſays, at the be- 
ginning of the paragraph, All T con- 
ceive is, that God exiſted before all 
things; and concludes, © but that 
0 ſomething and nothing ſhould be reci- 
% procally converted into each other, is a 
c palpable contradiction, a moſt manifeſt 
% abſurdity.” If he conceives that God 
exiſted Zefore all things, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily follow that God created all things, 
i. e. produced all things out of notbing; 
which is the true meaning of the 
word creation; and this concluſion, ſo far 
from being a contradiction or abſurdity, is 


as clearly and deer certain as any 
propoſi- 
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propoſition in Euelid But if the pre- 
miſes (“e that God exiſted before all. 
c things ”) are denied, the conſequence 
is obvious and inevitable ; that all things 
co exiſted with him from all eternity, and 
therefore did not derive their exiſtence: 
from him ; which is too abſurd an opi- 
nion for any rational man to maintain. 


WMWeyx ſee the neceſſity of believing one of 
the following propofitions—either that 
God originally created ſomething out of 
nothing—or that the univerſe, which is 
manifeſtly but an ect, muſt have exited” 
from all eternity without a. cauſe, or be 
itſelf the cauſe of its own exiſtence, The 
it muſt be confeſſed, 
exceeds our comprehenſion ; but that of an 
effe exiſting. without a cauſe, or cauſing 
21felf to exiſt, is a flat contradiFionto com- 
| in the words of Mr. 
Rov5sEAv, © a moſt manifeſt abſurdity.” 


idea of creation, 


mon ſenſe; or, 


WARE 
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Warns human reaſon clearly points 
out to us the certain and neceſſary exiſtence 
of thoſe. powers in the Deity whoſe mod? 
of operation we cannot comprehend, faith 
ſhould induce us to believe they do exiſt 
and operate; though this truth muſt ap- 
pear a myſtery to us. Thus, when we 
are told that God is a /elf-exiſtent Being, 
we ſee the neceſſity of aſſenting to a pro- 
poſition which exceeds our underftanding, 
to avoid admitting what manifeſtly con- 
tradicts it. Why then ſhould we hefitate 
to believe, that God created all things out 
of nothing, ſince. our reaſon convinces us 
there is a palpable ab/ardity in maintain- 
ing the contrary opinion, and an abſolute 
neceflity for adopting one or the other; 

ſor there is no medium? The rule pre- 
ſcribed by our author is Bere peculiarly 
applicable : Unanſwerable objections 
« might be made to all ſyſtems, becauſe 


e rae bumes underſtanding is incapable of 
| os reſolving 
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& reſolving them. Ought not that ſyſ- 
« tem then to be preferred which ex- 
« plains every thing, when attended with 
no greater difficulties than the reſt *“ 
SEE 
Man, by his nature, inclined to be'- 
virtuous, juſt,.and humane. . 


SeVERAL pertinent inſtances adduced | 
in proof of this aſſertion, and ſenſible : 
arguments urged i in its ſupport. . 


| REs16NATION to the will and diſpen- - 
ſations of Providence recommended as 
the ſureſt means to obtain happineſs: Is. 


Ex appearance, both in the moral 
and phyfical conſtitution of things in this 
world, . plainly indicates to an attentive 
mind, that the exiſtence of Man is not in- 
tended by the great Creator to terminate 
* See Page 26. + Page 77 to 91. Page 92:10 99. 
G 6 with 2: 
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with his corporeal diſſolution; or, as it is 
commonly called, his death: conſequently, 
thoſe who extend their views of felicity 
no farther than to earthly objects, are en- 
gaged in a vain purſuit, which muſt be 
attended with anxiety and diſappointment. 
Intereſt therefore concurs with reaſon and 
virtue in perſuading us to withdraw our 
affections from the tranſitory enjoyments 
and poſſeſſions of this world, and look 
forward to futurity. I would by no 
means be under ſtood to cenſure thoſe who 
in moderation partake of the innocent 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life; all 1 
contend for is, that Man ought not to 
confine his thoughts and wiſhes entirely to 
this uncertain and fleeting period of his 
exiſtence. Were there no obſtacles to the 
accompliſhment of our ' moſt ſanguine 
hopes and deſires, we ſhould not be made 
happy even by obtaining them. T he reſt- 
lels nature of the human mind, always 
aſpirin g 
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aſpiring to objects beyond its reach, and 
as it were expanding itſelf to futurity, would 
be unſatisfied with its preſent poſſeſſions, 
and would ſtamp an imaginary though in- 
eſtimable value on remote objects, merely 
on account of their abſence. PRIOR, in 
his philoſophic and pleafing Poem intitled 
ec Alma,” takes frequent occafion to re- 
mark this reſtleſs diſpoſition of the mind 
of Man. The Moral to“ The Ladle,” - 
by the ſame ingenious author, exactly de- 
ſcribes the ſituation of thoſe who, becauſe 
they fill the moſt exalted ſtations, are the 
objects of envy on account of their ſup- 
poſed happineſs; and at the fame time 
ſhews the #n/ufficiency of all earthly acqui- 
ſttions to produce it. The concluſion of 
this Moral brings the ſubje& home to- 
every man's breaſt ; for who is there, from 1 
the higheſt to the loweſt, that does not i 
feel the want of a ſomething unpoſſeſſed, 
which 
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which is conceived to be effential to his 


happineſs ? 


Co Againſt our peace we arm.our will 3 
««-- Amidſt our plenty; /omerbing ſtill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, . 
% To thee, to me, to him, is wanting. 
c, That cruel ſemething unpoſſeſs'd-. | 
4% Corrodes, and leavens all-the reſt: 
«© That /omething, if we cou'd obtain, 
% Wou'd ſoon create a future pain: 
& And to the Coffin from the Cradle, 
* Tis all awifh, and all a Ladle.” 
BE Palo. 


Px Tox had perhaps, in one reſpect, the 
advantage of all his illuſtrious. cetempo- - 
aries; for he had the ſingular talent of 
conveying. the ſtrongeſt ſenſe and the moſt 
profound knowledge of human nature in 
the eaſy and engaging ſtyle of familiar 
Dialogue and Fable: Of this his “ Alma“ 
and his Tales are pleaſing and inconteſta- 


ble proofs. But to return to EMILIts. 
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Ar page 98, the Curate fops in his pro- 
feſſion of faith, which however he ſoon re- 
ſumes, and proceeds from the conſidera- 
tion of natural religion to that of Chri/- 
tianity. He uſes the utmoſt freedom in 
objecting to the necæſſiiy of a divine reve- 
lation, to the prophecies, to miracles, to 
the hiſtorical evidence, and, in ſhort, to 
every kind of proof that has been ad- 
duced in ſupport of the Toy of the Chriſ-- 
tian religion. 


AFTER going through 36 pages in this 
ſceptical ſtyle, he concludes his obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject by a juſt and anima- 
ted, though ſhort, panegyric on the life 
and death of Jeſus Chriſt; in which, 
among other ſtrong expreſſions, is the 
following very remarkable ſentence, and 
certainly very inconſiſtent with the opi- 
nions advanced in the preceding pages : 
«Yes, if the life and death of Socrates 

2 1 * 
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© are thoſe of a Sage, the life and death 
66 of JEsus are thoſe of a Gop.” 


Ass there is nothing em in the many ob- 
jections advanced by the Savoyard Curate 
againſt the credibility of Chriſtianity, 
nor in the few arguments he urges in fa- 
vour of it, I ſhall forbear to make any 
obſervations on what he has thought pro- 
per to ſay on this ſubject; though who- 
ever reads with attention this celebrated 
C Profeſſion of Faith” may eaſily collect 
che opinion of its author. 


RRVELATIO is, in its common accep- 
tation, a very indefinite term, and has been. 
uſed by various ſects to expreſs different, 
and ſometimes contrary, doctrines; there- 
fore no man can form an idea of its pre- 
ciſe meaning, unleſs. it is previouſly. de- 
fined. Revelation, in, its primary ſenſe, 
means, an unveiling, or plain diſcovery.. But. 

; it 
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it muſt depart in ſome degree from its 


original ſignification, when it is indiſcri- 
minately uſed to expreſs the particular 
tenets adopted by any one ſect of Chriſtians, 
in oppoſition to the reſt, For whatever 
myſteries have been thus auveiled or plainly 
diſcovered, muſt be believed by all to whom 
they are made known ; they are the ſame 
as ſelf-evident propoſitions, which cannot 
admit of doubt. Revelation therefore, 


when applied to the Chriſtian religion, 


can only comprehend thoſe truths which 
all ſets of Chriſtians agree to believe; 
for it would be a manifeſt abſurdity to 

aſſert, that thoſe points wherein they 4; Her 
are clearly and fully revealed. The fol- 
lowing ſhort dialogue between a Pariſh- 
Prieſt and one of his Pariſhioners will 
ſhew the neceſſity of defining the preciſe 
meaning of the term Revelation, in any 
argument upon the 9 of the Chriſ- 


tian religion. 
PrIEST. 
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PRIEST. Do you believe in Revelation? 


PARISHIONER. I do not underſtand 
your queſtion. 

Pr. I mean the divine Revelation of 
the Chriſtian religion. 


Par. Explain what you mean by the. 


Chriſtian religion. 
Ps. Tmean the religion tavght by 
ſus Chriſt. 

Pan. Before I can give you an explicit 
anſwer, I muſt know what are the doc- 
trines of that religion. | 


Pr, They are fully explittied” in the 
Articles of the Eſtabliſhed Church of. 


——, of which I am a Prieſt. . 


PAR. I thought they had been revealed 
from Heaven, and contained in the New. 


Teſtament... 
PR. So they are, to be ſure. 


PAR. Then what is the reaſon there 


are ſo many 4 ferent. ſeas. among Chriſ- 
tians N 


PR. Be- 


180 
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Pa. Becauſe the New Teſtament i is Va- 
rioufly interpreted. ; 

Par. Do you then aſſert that any doc- 
trine can be revealed which is variouſly 
interpreted? Or have you the preſump- 
tion to ſay, that truths revealed by Hea- 
ven itfelf, can admit of various * 


tations ? 
Pa. I do not ſay any ſuch thing. 


Par. But you ſay the New Teſtament 


is variouſly interpreted, therefore—— 
Pa. Stop! you run on too faſt. 


Pax. The conclufion follows. from 
your awn premiſes : but pleaſe to explain. 


this myſtery, and inform me, how a reve- 
lation ſaid to be come from God can admit 


of different explanations, or need any ex- 


0 planation at all? 


Px. The difficulty ariſes from your 


not underſtanding. 8 I mean by Reve- 


velation. | 


j 
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Par. I beg your pardon : _ Pleaſe to 
explain. 


Px. By Revelation I mean the doctrines 
of the Chriſtian religion, as - declared by 


the Church of —— * to be contained in 


the New Teſtament. 

Pax. Now I clearly underſtand you; 
it is the Revelation of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion by the Church of —— that 2 re- 
quire me to believe. 

PR. Certainly. 

Par. What, then, have all the various 
Churches and Sects into which Chriſtians 
are divided, a right to make a Revelation 
out of the New Teſtament as ove as your 
Church ? | 

PR. No. 


* The Reader may fill up the blank by inſerting 
any Church of which he is a Member, ſince they 
all pretend to exerciſe the exclufrue 235 of inter- 
protation. 


Par. They 
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" PAK» They all aſſert that they have an 
undoubted right to explain the Scriptures, 
and each particular Sect that the'orly true 
explanation of divine Revelation Contained 
in the Holy Scriptures is given by them. 
PR. But we inſiſt upon it that our's is the 
only true Church, that the reſt are Schiſ- 


matics and Heretics, and that our inter- 


pretation of the Scripture is the ozly true 
Revelation, which I therefore require you 
to believe on pain of etern—: | 

Pas. I muſt flop you, ere you pro- 


nounce your horrid anathema, and I naw - 
faithfully promiſe to believe any Revela- 


tion you pleaſe to make for me, when you 
prove the aſſertions advanced in your 14ſt 
ſentence. | 


PR. I ſhall do that ſome other time.; ſo 


for the preſent farewel. 


Taz excellent ſyſtem of Morality 
taught and practiſed by Jeſus Chriſt, and 
os the 
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the internal evidence of Chriſtianity, are 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of its divine origin. 
The precepts of humility and univerſal 
benevolence, of © good-will towards men 
* and peace upon earth,” which the Chriſ- 
tian religion not only inculcates, but, if 
_ ſtrictly adhered to, is evidently calculated 
to produce; and its general tendency to 
promote the happineſs of mankind, both 
here and hereafter, gives it an indiſputa- 
ble pre-eminence to every other ſyſtem of 
religion that has been promulgated ; and 
the various ſeas of Chriſtians, however 
they differ in other points, muſt all agree 
in admitting the precepts of morality and 
practical religion, inculcated by Jeſus 
Chriſt, to be ſtrictly conformable to rea- 
fon and truth, and exactly coincident with 
the internal impulſe of their own con- 
ſclences. 


UNIVERSAL 
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UNIVERSAL aſſent is perhaps the only 
proof that can demonſtrate any ſyſtem of 
religion to be a Revelation from Heaven ; 
and it is no leſs certain than it is remark- 
able, that the practical and moral doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian religion need only 
be made known to any inhabitant of the 
Globe, who is endued with common un- 
derſtanding, to be inſtaniiy believed. But 
let che myſtery of tranſubſtantiation, or the 
various legends of Roman Catholic ſuper- 
ſtitition, be propoſed to the ſame perſon, 
as articles of his Creed, and he would be 
fo tar from believing them, that it would 
be extremely difficult to convince him 
they were not propoſed to inſult or delude 
his underſtanding.—lIt was from ſuch ab- 
ſurd adulterations that the various ſects 
among Chriſtians, and even Mabometiſin 
itſelf, aroſe. Craft and enthuſiaſm con- 
curred to ſubſtitute myſtery for truth, and 


ſuperſtition for religion; ; and the Roman 
Pontiffs, 
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Pontiffs, artfully and wickedly availing 


themſelves of theſe powerful auxiliaries, 
corrupted Chriſtianity, and proſtituted it 


to ſanCtify a ſyſtem of ſpiritual Tyranny 


which for many Centuries ravaged and 


defolated Europe, caufing the moſt de- 


ſtructive wars, and exerciſing the moſt 
horid and bloody perſecutions, in the name 
of the pacific and merciful Jzsvs ! 


InsTEAD of following his inſtructions, 
or endeavouring to copy his perfect ex- 
ample, His pretended < Vicarson Earth * 
diſgraced his Religion by their conduct, 


and blaſphemed it by their 1dolatrous 


ſuperſtition. The mixture of abſurd 
opinions and atrocious crimes produced 
by ecclefiaſtical Craft and Bigotry, af- 
fords a melancholy and humiliating proof 
of the ignorance and depravity univerſally 


The title aſfamed by the Pope. 


prevail- 
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prevalling, even in the moſt civilized 


and enlightened Quarter of the Globe, 


thacagh 2 nun Centuries. | 


P * 


Tut rita POLE of thoſe times 


knew the precepts of Chriſtianity to be 
incompatible with the ſchemes of worldly 
power, wealth, and grandeur, which they 
were determined to purſue ; and therefore 
they invented the moſt abſurd and ineredi - 
ble Myſteries, and boldly aſſerted that 


faith" in theſe, was preferable to a holy 


lifes and that he who could believe the 
moſt palpable contradictions, was in the 
certain road to Heaven, Thus if the people 


admitted that the Prieſt could, by pro- 
nouncing certain words, transform Bread 


and Wine into the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt, it was ſufficient for their ſalvation, 


and they had no occaſion to regulate their 


conduct by his precepts and example. 
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Tus numerous victims who have been 
ſacrificed -to that infernal Fury, fanatic 
Superſtition, have ſuffered, not for their 
actions, but for their opinions; and what 
ſhews the madneſs and folly of the human 
mind, when infected with enthuſiaſm, in 
the ſtrongeſt light is, that the various 
Sects, as they have gained the aſcendency, 
have been equally ready to perſecute their 
opponents, and frequently to inflict on 
the miſerable victims ef their fury, the 


very ſame tortures of which themſelves had 


ſo loudly complained; by Which it is 
evident, they were ſo far from thinking 
it unjuſt to inſlict zorments on their fellow- 
creatures, becauſe they happened to dif- 
fer from them in opinion, that they con- 
ceived by ſuch conduct they were render- 
ing ac eptalle ſervice to God; and each 
Sect being convinced they were infallibly 
right, a that they ought to en- 


the 
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the reſt, — Thanks be to Almighty, God ! 


has for many ages ee. and dicgraced 
the name of Chriſtianity, is now in a 
great meaſure ſubdued; though the ab- 
ſurdities and ſuperſtitions which it patro- 
nized and propagated, are ſtill retained, 
in a greater or leſs degree, in every religi ; 
ous-eſtabliſhment throughout Europe *. 


Tas glorious Reformation was the 
means appointed by. Providence to 
communicate the ineſtimable bleſlings of 
civil and religious liberty to thoſe nations 
where its influence extended, 


* This patagraph was written before that in- 
famous week in June, 1780; an æra ſo diſgrace- 
ful to Britain, that_every lover of his country 
would be glad to have it eraſed from her annals, 


or conſigned it to Eternal obliviom. 
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Non wete theſe benefits confined to 
them only; their progreſs, though ſlow 
an its beginning, has been gradually ac- 
celerated, and nearly in an equal propor- 
tion. Many collateral cauſes, needleſs 
here to enumerate, but eaſily to be traced 
by 'an'attentive obſerver of the Hiſtory of . 
Europe, have contributed to the expan- 
ſion and diffuſion of civil and religious 
liberty. I mention them 7ogether, becauſe 
they are often, though not always, inti- 
mately/connected.--In the courſe of human 
affairs, contrary effects generally originate 
from oppoſite cauſes. Thus perſecution 
proceeded from bigotry, and toleration 
from ſcepticiſm. But bigotry and ſcepti- 
ciſm are themſelves no more than ſecond 
cauſes; the firſt being evidently founded 
in ignorance, the latter in knowledpe. By 
knowledge, TI would not with to be under- 
ſtood to mean an intimate acquaintance 
with the nature and effence of material 
and 
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and ſpiritual Beings, or with the various 
properties and ſprings by which they are 


actuated (for ſuch kind of knowledge is 


unattainable, and perhaps uſeleſs to Man) 


but merely a frequent exerciſe of the rational 


faculty, a liberal mode of thinking, and 
a great acceſſion of ideas. Knowledge, 
in this ſenſe of the word, was greatly 
increaſed and diffuſed by the art of Print 
ing. Before this uſeful and ingenious 
invention was made known, Hiſtory, 
Philoſophy, the Polite Arts, and, in fine, 
all human learning, was confined: to very 
narrow bounds ; and it was the intereſt of 
the Clergy, in whom it chiefly centered, 
to prevent its extenſion, and to keep 
thelabvy in! H 1c e 8% Han 
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awe was, at che commencement of 
| the reign of Henry VIII. of England, the 
Miſtreſs of Chriſtendom. But that moſt 
mercileſs and brutal Tyrant was the in- 

H 3 ſtrument 
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ſtrument employed by | Providence, to 
tumble this antient and haughty Empreſs 
of We world. 2 


Ts HE apa 9 received a wound 
at the Reformation of which it has lan- 
guiſhed ever ſince, and which muſt at 
length effect its diſſolution. Excom- 
munications, Interdicts, and the dread- 
ful fulminations of the Vatican, had, till 
this auſpicious æra, kept the moſt fierce 
and powerful Princes in awe; and their 
wretched ſubjects experienced a ſpecies 
of ſlavery unknown to the remote ages 
which preceded the promulgation of 
Chriſtianity. The alliance between Church 
and State is perhaps as antient as Mo- 
narchy itſelf; and we are informed by 
Hiſtory, that Heathen Tyrants were too 
well acquainted with the utility of Prieſt- 
craft in promoting their deſigns, to ſuf- 


fer fo | an engine to remain neg- 
| | lected, 
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lected.— Antient Rome was frequently 
indebted to her Prieſts and Augurs for her 
victories; and however the ſtory of 
the | ſacred. Geeſe whoſe carkling** ſaved 
the Capitol, may be delivered to ws, it is 
very poſſible ſome mythological meaning 
may be concealed under + this fuble, 
expreſſive of the influence that pricſteraft 
and ſuperſtition always have po the 
ignorant ee Fa: : 
| Tus rifernal leagus in which the Pope 
and the ſeveral Crowned Heads in Europe 
were united for the purpoſe of enſlaving 
their ſubjects, differed in one material 
circumſtance from all ſyſtems of Tyranny 
before known: for it had always been 
an article in the alliance between Church 
and State, that the Prieft, though a par- 
taker in the ſpoil and the deſpotiſm, ſhould 
be inferior and ſubſervient to the Monarch. 
But the Roman Pontiff reverſed this long 
„ eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed rule; and reſerved to himſelf 
the peculiar privilege of exerciſing un- 
limited power over the ſouls of Kings and 
ſubjects, while the former were no more 
than his Vicegerents in e ebe —9— 


| Wars this formidable Une con- 
tinued, the people were bound in fhackles 
of ſlavery too ſtrong for their utmoſt ef- 
forts to break or unlooſe; but no ſooner 
did theſe mighty confederates claſh, than 
their power was broken. When Henzy the 
Eighth. declared himſelf Supreme Head, 


or Pope of the Church of England, Ex- 


communications, Interdicts, and all the 
ſpiritual artillery of Rome were mere 
brutum' fulmen. Impotent in themſelves, 
and deriving force and activity from the 
creduliiy of the People, which was their 
vital prineiple, they ſunk to their original 
lifeleſs ſtate the moment it was with- 
drawn; though, while it animated them, 

e mw 
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they produced the moſt dreadful. effects, 
and compleatly anſwered the purpoſe of 


their exiſtence. 


- Taar ſyſtem of ſpiritual Tyranny is 
ſure to be eſtabliſhed, which can poſſeſs 
its adherents with a belief that it is able 


at once to damn for the ſlighteſt offences, 


and to abſolve the greateſt of crimes ; and 
however ridiculous ſuch doctrines may be 
in themſelves, they are likely to be gene- 
rally received, when they are enforced: 
by the unanſwerable arguments of tortures 
and flames. 


So long as ecelefiaſtical oppreſſion re- 
ceived . weight from the ſecular arm, and 
the deluded and ignorant people were con- 
vinced that the: powers aſſumed by the 


Pope were entruſted to him by Heaven, x 
they tamely ſubmitted to his authority, 
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which was not maintained by its own 
ſtrength, but by their weakneſs. 


Ar the Reformation, thoſe opinions 
which formed the baſis of Papal Tyranny, 
and which had been conſtantly ſupported 
in this as well as other Countries, by the 
moſt ſevere and horrid tortures that ingeni- 
ous cruelty could invent, or deliberate 
unrelenting malice inflict, were openly 
decried, and expoſed to public deriſion. 


Tat people then ſaw that power they 
| had always been taught to revere as de- 
rived from Heaven, trampled on; and 
thoſe objects before which they had been 
_ accuſtomed to proftrate themſelves with 
idolatrous adoration, torn from their high 
plates, and expoſed to the ſcorn of their 
late ſuppliants. Thus the miſt of bigotry 
was diſpelled, their proſpects were en- 
larged, and their blindcredulity and ridicu- 

5 lous 
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"UE veneration of things in themſelves 


mean and contemptible, was greatly im- 


paired. Henry, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, employed with | ſucceſs the an- 


tient engines of tyranny and perſeeution 


to maintain and eſtabliſh that Supremacy 
he had transferred from the Pope to Him- 
ſelf ; but the obedience he thus extorted, 
was that arifing from fear without reve- 
Fence his people dared not deny thoſe 


opinions they could not Believe ; - thought 


they dreaded his power, they deſpiſed his 
pretenfions; and inwardly laughed at a: 
ſupremacy which could / eaſily be tranſ- 
ferred from Heaven to the Pope, and 
from him to the vileſt eee 


FFFFEFFTCCCCCC ne 
fown in his wicked and. oppreſſive reign, 
had taken deep root in Britain: the an- 


nent foundations of ſpiritual and temporal 
H. Fan, 
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preſent time. 


extenfive degree than, Ba ner nation 


Tyranny were expoſed to public view; the 


fabric which had withſtood the ſhocks of 
time for ſo many centuries, trembled to 
its baſe ; and it feems highly probable, 


that the preſent. generation may be witnet- 
les. of its total unden. 


Bur it is 1 no means my intention to 


trace the progreſs of civil and religious 


Liberty, ; from the Reformation to the 


ſerve, that they are gradually extending 
their benign influence throughout Europe ; ; 


and notwithſtanding 1 the ignorant cant of 


Enthuſiaſts, or the erafty declamations 


of pretended Patriots, Great Britain enjoys 
at this day the bleſſings of civil Liberty and 


religious Toleration in a more ample and 


73 ry 


under heaven . 
N | Aden 

This was written before the ies dem be 
riots commenced ; but I have too much regard for 
7 | the 


Suffice IT therefore to ob- 


| ſhip muſt be ſupported by: Government in 


preference to the reſt; for though the 


{imple truths of natural and revealed Re- 
ligion are fuffciently obvious to ſpecu· 
lative. men, whoſe ſituation in life gives 
them leiſure to indulge contemplation, 


yet the lower orders of fociety are pre- 


eluded from cheſe advantages by various 
„„ 1 


Fux only ideas they can have of Re- 
ligion, they muſt: receive from others; 
and hence ariſes the manifeſt and un- 


avoidable: neceſſity to have a National 
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a i . ET 53 8 
men to inſtruct the people in the great 
and important truths of Religion. 


Ir is undoubtedly of the utmoſt conſe. 


quence to the well-being of a State, that 
every member ſhould: be convinced of the 
certainty of God's exiſtence, - and of 2 
future ſtate of retribution”; fince, without 
ſuch conviction, Buman taws are no more 
than cobwebs.. 


— THAT the eſtabliſhed form of worſhip: 

in England is exempt from error, no one 
cven of its moſt zealous advocates can be: 
ſo hardy as to maintain. That many of 
its errors might be reformed, is certainly 
true. But even in its preſent imperfect 
ſtate, it is. capable of producing, very 
ſalutary effects, in regulating, the conduct 

and reforming the manners of the people, 
if its Miniſters would regulate their con. 
duet by the doctrines they preach, and 
. 


the 


{et 
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profeſs to believe, That there are, in 
ſo large a body of men, many, whole ex- 
amples are uſeful expoſitions of their pre- 
cepts, and whoſe lives are continual in- 


ſtructions to their parrſhioners, I with 


pleaſure acknowledge; and the ele of 


their exemplary behaviour are tully ade- 
quate to the moſt ſanguine expectations. 
There cannot be a more truly valuable 
member of ſociety, or a more reſpectable 


character, than that of a good Clergy. 


man; and ſuch. a man will never fail to 
meet with the, regard due to his merit, 
if indeed the times are ſo, bad as to make 
the performance of an indiſpenſable duty 
meritorivus. On the other hand, truth 
obliges me to ſay, that too many of the 
Clergy ſhamefully neglect the great duties 
of their holy profeſſion; and it is much 


to be feared, from the bad examples 
theſe unworthy members of the Church 


ſet before the eyes of their congregations, 


that 
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that Religion will in a ſhort time be con- 
ſidered even by the loweſt order of _ 
as a mere matter of form. 


=y 


To a moderate and rational man it 


would be of ſmall concern what particular 
ſect of Chriſtians the Government adhe- 
red to, in eſtabliſhing a National Church, 
provided Popery *, which has always been 
iuimical to our civil and religious liber- 
ties, be excluded from this peculiar diſ- 
tinction; and that the Eſtabliſhment 


ſtrongly inculcates a belief in and reve- 


rence for the Deity; a firm conviction of 


»Toleration „ and an exemption from perſecution 


on account of his religion, every Roman Catholic 
has an undoubted right to expect from a Govern- 


ment conſtituted on the principles of civil and reli- 


gious liberty. But experience has ſufficiently ſnewn, 


that any thing like ane/fab// nent of Popery would 
be extremely detrimental, if not abſolutely deſtruc- 
tive, to our excellent Conſtitution. | 

15000 „„ was 


” 


ar 


ob 
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I future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and a ſtrict obſervance. of moral 
and religious duties as the only means of 
obtaining happineſs here a and hereafter. | 


Ir is, perhaps, of little importance to 
the community at large, whether the Na- 
tional Eſtabliſhment is Epiſcopal, Preſby- 
terian, or Independent ; but it is highly ne- 
ceflary that it be reſtrained from Perſecu- 
ting * thoſe who dr en. from it; © that its 
Miniſters ſhould act in ſtrict beds to 
« their profeſſion; * and that the great and 
important truſt of inſtructing the people 
in their rr po dutics A er be wk no 


511. 


* Perſecutian may make nam hypocrites ; bur 
fo ill is it-Calculated to promote the 'deſigns_of 
thole whd employ it, that nothing contributes ſo 
much. to the increaſe of any fect as that moderate 
1 of it which nen of our laws admits ol. 
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means made a matter of traffic, but con- 
fided to n, and conſcientious men. 
W Fo or KP of faith let Stow bigots . z 


«© His can't be wrong whoſe /;fe is in the right.” 
Pare, 


"Ir is time to put a period to this di- 


greſſion, into which I have been inſenſibly 


led by the concluding ſubicct of the Sa- 
voyerd Curate's Profeſſion of Faith, which 
ends at the 154th page of this 3d volume. 
In my remarks on this celebrated part of 
Mr. Rouss EAu- s work, 1 have been much 
more attentive to the matter. than the mode 
of expreſſion ; and from a. ſimilarity and 


connection viſible in many of the impor- 


tant ſubjects he has diſcuſſed, I have found 
it very difficult to avoid al re- 
Petition. | 1 50 | 7 


Is 1 "Fran 3 in ROLL paints ET 
have preſumed to differ from a writer of 
ſueh ſuperior abilities, I am open to con- 
viction; 


tur 
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viion; and ſhall always be ready to retract 


any opinions, or to give up any arguments, 


which cannot be ſupported by juſt and ra- 
tional deduction; having no further in- 
tereſt in them, than J derive from their ap- 
en ane, to truth. 2þ Dd 


* 


_ I noret the Hail reader will remem- 

bs „that it is not conſiſtent with the plan 
of this Eſſay to follow the author ſtep by 
ſtep through his performance ; and if in 
the courſe of theſe Remarks he frequently 
meets with matter not immediately con- 
nected with the work itſelf, he is requeſt- 


ed to conſider, it is my intention rather to 


purſue the ſubjects diſcuſſed by Mr. Rovs- 
SEAU, than to adhere to the exact method 


in which he has treated them. 


Is conformity to this deſign, I now re- 


turn to EMILIuvs. | 
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Oo author very juſtly prefers “ the 
te fimple affecting eloquence of the an- 
ce tients, ſpeaking frequently by figns in 


te the moſt expreſſive manner, and addreſ- 


ce fing the heart through the medium of the 
ic ſenſes, to the meretricious ornaments of 
* modern oratory, or poetry“; and ad- 
c duces ſome pertinent inſtances from An- 
te tient Hiſtory in en of this _ 
«© nion. . 

SHAKESPEARE, Who was perhaps, with- 
out exception, the greateſt natural genius 
the world ever produced, and poſſeſſed the 
ſtrongeſt powers of deſeribing ] and af- 
fecting the paſſtons of the human mind, 
adopted © the ſimple and expreſſive elo- 
« quence of the antients, in his livelieſt 


| * Page 178. 55 I Thid. 


1 For a proof of this aſſertion, ſee his Orbelloe, 


in which the paſſion of Jealouſy, in its various de- 
ges, is no 3 than feelingly deſcribed. 


deſcrip- 
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deſcriptions, and moſt animated and inte- 
reſting ſcenes. He always avoided art, 
and followed nature, of whoſe powerful 
operations on the human mind he had the 
cleareſt and ſtrongeſt conception. 


NUMBERLESS inſtances of this native, 
ſimple, and reiiſtleſs eloquence, ſpeaking 
immediately to the heart, might be pro- 
duced from the various dramatic. produc- 
tions of this immortal genius; but a few 
will ſuffice to ſhew the peculiar excellence 
in his method of deſcription. The Tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, however it may deviate 
from the Grecian rules of dramatic per- 
fection, and notwithſtanding its Witches 
and Goblins have been ridiculed by fo- 
reigners, who pretend to diſcern the ble- 
miſhes, though they are blind to the beau- 
ties of our illuſtrious Bard, is exactly 
adapted to the manners and opinions of the 
e for whom it was written, and 

abounds 
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abounds with examples of the amazing 
force of SHAKESPEARE's genius. 


I the ſcenes between Macbeth and 


his Queen, his reluctance to murder Dun- 
can, her artful perſuaſions to induce him 
to it, the dreadful circumſtances attending 
this horrid deed, and the terrors of his 
guilty conſcience after he has committed 
it, are deſcribed in the moſt natural and 


fimple, yet in the moſt ſtrong and lively 


manner. 


Ir is impofũble to ſee theſe ſcenes well 
acted, or even to read them, without feeling 
in ſome degree the ſame ſehſations and 
emotions as we ſhould were we ſpectators 


df the real tranſaction; or rather, it is 


ſcarce poſſible to conceive we are ot ſo. 


Ver in what artleſs language are theſc 
lively ideas conveyed? Motlern poets 
N N would 
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would have introduced, on ſuch: an occa- 
ſion, a profuſion of imagery, metaphor, 
and laboured deſcription. By this method 
the ſenſibility of the audience would be 
ſcarcely affected, and the reader's attention 
would be employed in examining the apti- 
tude of the ſimilies, the juſtneſs of the de- 
ſeription, or the harmony of the verſe. 


Ix the ſame Tragedy, the ſcene in 
which Lady Macbeth appears walking in 
her ſleep, conveys the moſt lively idea of 
the horrors of a guilty conſcience, though 
the moſt ſimple and natural expreſſions 
are employed. Again : how ſtrongly are 
the operations of paternal affection, join- 
ed to extreme woe, expreſſed by a ſingle 
line ſpoken by Macduff on being Its 
formed of the murder of his childeren ! 
He only ſays, | + 
„What, all my little ones! Did you fay, All?” 


Some * would have written a page on 
this 


. 
— — — —éd 
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this occaſion, but could they have excited 
the keen ſenſations of unutterable tender. 
neſs and diſtreſs which muſt ariſe in the 
mind of every parent who hears or reads 
this fingle line, and imagines it applicable 
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to himſelf? The ſenfations excited by 
SHAKESPEARE can only be felt, it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe them. 
Ms, n 8 ſentiments exactiy 
coincide with the opinion advanced in the . 
former part of theſe Remarks concerning : 
the powerful and beneficial influence, of a 5 
virtuous affection on the mind of a youth : 1 
and he juſtly cenſures the impropriety 8 
of endeavouring to prevent it, or to ob- . 
ſtruct its Pragrely'?, th 
0 th 
| Sven conduct in parents is unjuſt and 4 
0 cruel, , behdes being in the Raben de- * 
lt 
ji 2 gret 
greet 


—— cotawoancutt 
* — 


— 


gree abſurd ; for they can only hope to 
effect their purpoſe by the influence which 
the abje& paſſion of fear, or the ſordid 
motive of ayarice, may have on the mind 
of their child. But if he ſhould be mean 
enough to withdraw his affection from its 
virtuous and ys. object, his parents 
would have very little reaſon to congratu- 
late themſelves on their triumph; for if 
they have a ſpark of ſpirit or generoſity 
in their ſouls, they muſt deſpiſe the mean 
heart of a youth, who could be capable 
of acting on ſuch unworthy and merce- 
nary principles: and ſhould parental parti- 
ality induce- them to continue their re- 
gard for him, after this inſtance of his 
baſeneſs, how muſt it grieve them to 
think they have, by their imprudent, 
ſhort-ſighted, worldly wiſdom, either 
deſtroyed his future proſpects of happi- 
neſs, by foreing him to purſue a conduct 
he cannot approve, or eradicated every 

I genes 
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generous principle from his ſoul, by i in- 


ducing him to adopt zteir ſentiments ! 


In the firſt caſe, he will conſtantly re- 
proach himſelf with his breach of fidelity, 
his ingratitude, and his cruelty, to her 
he thought worthy to poſſeſs his ſincere 
and early love, an# who probably has 


Jhewn herſelf deſerving of his conſtant re- 


gard, by fixing her undeviating affection 
on him: his active youthful imagination 
will increaſe his affliction, by repreſenting 
to him in the moſt lively colours her 
charms, her love, her injuries, and her 
deſpair; and at the ſame time will give 
him the bright reverſe of this gloomy 
picture, by ſuggeſting the flattering, and 
to him, diſtracting idea of the felicity he 


mig hi have enjoyed himſelf, and com- 


municated to her, had he purſued a more 


juſt and manly conduct. Unable to en- 


dure the anguiſh of his mind, diſſatisfied 


with himſelf and all around him, he 
might 
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might fly to the various ſcenes of debau- 
chery to baniſh reflection, or in ſearch of 
that en hey have not to beſtow. 


"Sala would eden 5 the fate of a 
youth who had ſenfibility to ſee his con- 
duct in its true light, But if we ſuppoſe 
him mean enough to be happy in exchang- 
ing the nobleſt for the moſt ſordid of human 
principles; his heart, efranged from love, 
will be centratted by avarice, envy, craft, 
andall the dirty paſſions which predominate 
in baſe degenerate ſouls, which are not 
only more odious and contemptible, but 
generally more pernicious in their effects 
than ſenſual PT. 


Ax unbounded indulgence of theſe. 
is too frequently the foible of gene- 
rous minds, actuated by the ſudden 
impulſe of ſome peculiar temptation, ſedu- 
ced by the alluring power of bad example, 
or ſtimulated by a youthful and vigorous 


1 conſti- 
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conſtitution, Yet ſuch libertines may 
poſſibly be reclaimed by the force 
of rational argument, or even by- their 
own cool reflection, if they allow . them- 
ſelves an opportunity for thought, Their 
appetites, palled by ſatiety, may nauſeate 
what they lately coveted ; or-the diſorders 
attendant on a.courſe of intemperance and 
debauchery may awaken reaſon: but if 
nothing elſe effects a reformation, - increa « 
fing age will probably deprive them of 
the ability, if not of the inclination to in- 
dulge many of thoſe appetites to which 
their deren was devoted. 0 


Ox the cotitraty, they whoſe minds are 
corrupted by avarice, and the diabolical 
paſhons which are its inſeparable com- 
panions, have little probability of being 
reformed. Increafing years add ſtrength 
to their evil propenſities, and rivet the 
chains of their inexorable tyrant. As their 

wealth 
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wealth accumulates, their minds con- 
tract, and the fruits of their riches are 
e envy, and Face 


As have, in the former part of thats 
Remarks, conſidered the beneficial effects 
likely to be produced in a young mind by 


a virtuous love, fixed on a proper object, 


I ſhall not now expariate on this ſubject. 


Suffice it to obſerve, that it is impoſſible 
to eradicate the paſfſi ons implanted in the 
human breaſt by the Author of our nature; 
and it would, in this particular inſtance, 
be abſurd and impious to attempt it; ſince 
it would be endeavonring to violate the 
firſt great law of nature, and to counter- 
act the manifeſt deſign of Providence. 
But though this powerful incentive (uni- 
verſally prevalent among Mankind) was 
intended for our ultimate happineſs, as 
well as for the coutinuance of the human 
race, and neither can nor ought to, be 


I ä ſub- 
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ſubdued, it may under the guidance of 


reaſon be. directed to the beſt and moſt 


. beneficial purpoſes. Parents ſhould theres 
fore be very careful that they do not, by 
their injudicious attempts to reftrain or 
; ſubdue this paſſion, divert It from its 
proper o channel. $i uy 


- 


r 


GER ZRAL LY ſpeaking, thoſe peo- 
« ple who know little, talk much ; and 
<« thoſe who know much, talk little: it 
<< 18. natural for a blockhead to think the 
cc little he knows important, and to tell 
c it to all the world. But the man of 
ge knowledge does not open his packet ſo 
« readily : he has too much to ſay, and 
640 1s ſenfible that much more may | be faid 
T after him ; he therefore remains filent *. 
The above obſervation. is not the lels true 


* 1 .- . 
L950. i Page 218. 23, 2.539 | 
; 1 f 
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for being common: Pr1oR expreſſes the 
fame thought in the two. following lines: 


It 1s remarkable, that they + 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. 72 


Tux author, with a very juſt e 
of ſeverity and eontempt, expoſes the folly 
and diſſipation of the faſhionable world. 


in F rance— 


2. Hon happy for us, that i it is ; not at heme.” 
FB SWIFT. 


He cenſures them: for the improper. uſe 


they make of wealth, and. | evidently 
proves the impoſſibility of obtaining hap- 
t. on the Pn. E Purer . 


A VERY e and perfectly rational 
mode of life recommended to them; and 
a pictureſque and animated deſcription of 

155 Page 1 to 246. 
14 8 the 
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the rural pleaſures Mr. Rovsstav pro- 


poſes to himſelf, in his method of ſpend- 
ing his time“. The whole paſſage is 
written with that livelineſs of imagination 
and elegance of ſtile for which his works 
are fo 227m diſtinguiſhed, and ſo 
juſtly admired. The ſubject naturally 
leading him to notice the Game Lgws, he 
makes many juſt remarks on their tyranny 
and oppreſſion : : if they are in any degree 
ſo arbitrary and ſevere in France as they 


are in England, he cannot ſay too much 


againft them. All regulations muſt be 
contrary to equity, which attempt, in 
direct oppofition to the general laws of 
nature, to aſſign to any peculiar rank or 
to any ſeparate body in ſociety, an ex- 
eluſive property in thoſe birds of the air, 
and beafts of the chace, which fences and 
incloſures cannot confine, and which, for 


* Page 259 to 263. 
1 that 


% „ wound ooh 


Pen 
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that reaſon, manifeſtly appear to have 
been intended as a common benefit to all: 
this every man of underſtanding muſt be 
convinced of; and if he is not a ſlave to 
intereſt or prejudice, he will readily 
admit that to be true, which he knows: 
cannot be otherwiſe. 


Is REMARKS. 


REMARKS ON 


REMARKS 


— 


o THE | 
FOURTH AND LAST VOLUME. 


« 7. OVE of ornament and ſhow diſ- 
x . plays itſelf very early in Girls, 
„ as is evident from their fondneſs of 
Dolls, and their dexterity in dreſſing 
_ © them x. The perverſeneſs and ill- 
© nature of the women ſerve only to 
ce aggravate their own misfortunes, and 
the miſconduct of their hufbands. 


« Wx they give way to rage, they 
5 « ſorget themſelves; for though they * 
® Page 26. 

| often 


ww 
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1 often have reaſon to complain, 3 
tt are always in the wrong to ſcold: each 
„ ſex ſhould preſerve its proper tone 
c and manner. A meek huſband may 


4 make a wife impertinent; but mild- 


£ neſs on the woman's fide, will always 


te bring a man. back to reaſon, at leaſt if 
& he be not abſolutely a brute, and will 


& ſooner or later triumph over aim 


Ma. eee makes many ſenſible 
reflections on the common practice of 
teaching children to give formal anſwers 
to queſtions they cannot underſtand ;, and 


attempts. to forma more intelligible. cate 


chiſm for them to . tots oe 


} 1 3'2 f 


Max E not your daughters IT. 3 
« piſts nor Diſputants ;—accuſtom them: 
to think themſelves always in: the fight 


rage 33- + Page 5910 58. 
r, + pes, 
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& of the Deity ; to refle that he is con- 
« ſtantly a witneſs of their actions, their 


& pleaſures, their thoughts: uſe them to 


4 do good without oſtentation, becauſe it 


*© will be pleaſing to God; to ſuffer with- 


ec out murmuring, "becauſe he will recom- 
a . 3 6 , x | 
% penſe them; and in ſhort to be, during 


every hour of their lives, ſuch as they 
'* would with to be in that hour when 
die they thall ; rant we him in jude- 


66 ment. 


Suck is the true Religion, that only 
4c which is not capable of being abuſed, 


«© and admits neither of 1 EY nor fana- 


8 tieiſm ® 5.55 | 
ME: following paragraph exactly deſ- : 
cribes the effects of what is called a polite, 


becauſe it is a faſhionable Education, and 


N Page 61 and 62. | i 
points 
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points out its pernicious conſequences to 
« Ir is in the houſe of our parents that 


&« we muſt contract a reliſh for our own 
« family; and every woman who. has not 


c been educated by her Mother, will not 


« chuſe to bring up her own children. — 
« Unhappily, private Education is baniſh- 
« ed from great Cities.—Society is become 
« ſo general, and ſo intermixed, that 
« there is no aſylum left for retirement; 
« and we hve in public, even in our own 
« houſes. In conſequence of affociating 
« with all the world, we have no longer 
« any family, and we ſcarce know our 
« own relations: we ſee them as ſtrangers, 
« and the ſimplicity of domeſtic manners is 
« loft, together with that agreeable fami- 


« liarity which conſtitutes its principal 


1 charm. Thus we imbibe, with our 
very milk, a reliſh fox the pleaſures of 
N * 
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« the age, and of the maxims which Pre. 
cc yail in the world *.“ 


Sven is the preſent ſtate of polite ſocie- 

ty, evidently reſulting from an. improper 
mode of education, which ſeems, calcu- 
lated to inſpire a love of d d. mpatſon, folly, 
and extravagance, and a diſlike to the 
rational enjoy ments of domeſtic life. Ac- 


cordingly, it is apparent that thoſe of 


either ſex who are conſtant attendants at 
places of public diverſſon, ar genteel re- 


ſort, are ſeldom known to be either happy 
or reſpectable in the matrimonial Nate. 


Txt opinions I have ventured to advance 


on the ſubject of Love (by which I mean 
the paſſion deſcribed by Mr. Rovussz av) 


very nearly eorreſpond with the ſentiments: 
he 3/24: as in the eee x dees: G 


i 
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„ TRERE is no true fove without 
s enthuſiaſm, and no enthuſiaſm without 
* an object of perfection, either real or 
« imaginary. Love I conf ſi is all illufion, 
e but the ſentiments of true beauty, with 
© which it inſpires us, and makes us 
* enamoured, is real. Fhis beauty is 
“not in the object we doat of. It is 
© the offspring of our own deluſion. Be 
« it ſo. What then? Are we leſs for- 
« ward to ſacrifice every ungenerous 
* ſentiment to this ideal model of per- 
« fection? Do the virtues we attribute to 
ce the beloved object, make the leſs im- 
« preſſion on our minds? Do we the 
* leſs endeavour to detach ourſelves from 
ce the felfiſhneſs of human nature ? Where 
« js the true Lover, who is not ready to 
& ſacrifice his life to his Miſtreſs 7 And 
ce how can the Man who would even re- 
5 ſign his life, entertain a "wo or ſenſual . 


paſſion 3 wy 
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Love is the happy inmate of a youth- 
ful breaſt, converting to the moſt bene- 
ficial purpoſes the ſenſual appetite, which 
frequently aſſumes its appearance, and 
uſurps its name; though it is as far inferior 
in its nature, as the body is to the ſoul. 


Love inſpires the moſt pure, manly, and 


elevated ſentiments into the hearts of 
thoſe whom it defigns to make virtuous 
by its influence, and happy by its pre- 


fence. But no one can entertain a juſt 


conception of its energy, who has not 
been ſubjeR to its power. It thus far 
partakes of the nature of Madneſs, that 
there is a pleafure in it which none but 
Lovers know, or can conceive : and I 
am inclined to. think, every other ſpe- 
eies of enthuſiaſm produces an effect of 
the ſame kind on its votaries.. 


Wu the object which gives 


ziſe to the paſſion of Love, exiſts in na- 
| ture; 


tu 
ma 
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bea 
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or 

ima 
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ture; whether it is, as Mr. RoussE Au 
maintains, merely the illuſion of a youthful 
imagination, ſuppoſing an aſſemblage of 


beauties and excellencies in an object 
which does not in reality poſſeſs them; 


or whether the power of the Lover's 
imagination is exerted only in magnifying 
the charms and virtues of the beloved 
object, which ft ſeems the moſt probable 
opinion; are queſtions of more difficulty 
than importance to determine (except to 


the Lover himſelf); ſince, if his paſſion i is 


inſpired by the ideas of beauty and vir- 
tue which he conceives to be united to 


ſome particular female, it would produce 
the ſame effect on his conduct, whether 
they really reſided in her, or in his de- 
luded imagination. 
- Bur if there is no real cauſe to produce 
this paſſion in the object itſelf, and it is 
all be og aa how happens it that the 


imagi- 
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imagination cannot impoſe this delufion objec 


upon us, without the co-operation of the be 


beloved object? That ſuch aſſiſtance muſt 
be afforded, is evident from this. confider- ke f 
ation, that true Love cannot exiſt, unleſs 


the Lover believes his paſſion meets with I. 
a reciprocal return. If it be objected, that M who 
a man may be as eaſily deceived by his af it 
imagination ſuggeſting to him that he is MW: retu; 
beloved when he is not, as he may in the cont: 
various beauties .and / perfections he attri- may 
butes to the object of his love; it may chou 
be anſwered, ſuch a ſuppofition can only ROE 
be made by thoſe who are ignorant of the ſpire 
paſſion ; otherwife experience would con- urs 


vince them, that hawever blind the Lover 


| might be to the imperfections or faults * 


of his Miſtreſs, he would be fure to de- infta; 
tet her want of affection for him ; and 


expe 
this. 1s. perhaps the on defect ſhe could or th 
not conceal from him. This reeiprocal light 


* ol really exiſt in the beloved 
object 
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object herſelf, fince it is totally beyond 
the power of the Lover's fancy to create 
it; and for this reaſon alone, Love muſt 
be fomething more than an illuſion. 


Ir may poſſibly be afferted by thoſe 
who, becauſe they never felt the influence 
of true Love, deny its exiſtence, that a 
return of the paſſion is t neceſſary to its 
continuance; that, being merely ideal, it 
may remain in the mind of the Lover, 
though conſcious he is regarded with 
total indifference by the object which in- 


ſpires it; and that examples may be ad- 


duced in proof of this aſſertion. 


- I Do not fay there never was ſuch an 
inſtance; but it is contrary to reaſon and 
experience to believe they are frequent ; 
or that they can be conſidered in any other 
light than as exceptions to a general rule, 

FS and 
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and extraordinary deviations from the 


common courſe of human nature. 


Trar the paſſion of Love may, and 
in fact often does continue, after death 
has deprived the Lover of his Miftreſs, 
is na objection to my argument, provided 
her regard for him during her life was 
reciprocal. On the contrary, it is rather 
a confirmation of the opinion, that Love 
cannot be produced by the imagination, 
without the co-operation of the beloved 


object; for when memory preſents to the 


Lover the idea of his Miſtreſs who is 
abſent or dead, the inſtances of her mutual 
affection are always preſent to his mind; 
and though they certainly cannot be pro- 


duced by his imagination, they are 


preferred to every other real or ideal per- 


tection. | 


Bor 


| 
: 


Bur though this paſſion, nouriſhed and 
ſuſtained by . the remembrance of her 
reciprocal affection, may ſurvive her death, 
and even be ſtrong enough to deſtroy her 
Lover, it would have been effectually 
ſubdued by her indifference ; and imagina- 
tion would have been too weak t6 cons 


tinue the ehatm, if deprived of her powers | 


ful afliſtanee: 


Mort Ai affection is the Taliſman in 


which the magical force of Love is cons 
tained, and when that is broken, the 


Enchantment is diflolved; 


_ *r Soft Love, ſpontaneous Tree, its parted Root 


r Muſt from two Hearts with equal vigour ſhoot 
e Where each delighting, and delighted, gives 
The pleaſing exſtacy which each receives, 
e But if this Bleſſing angry Fate denies; 
The fading Plant bewails its loſt ſupplies, | 
* Wild with deſpair, or kck with Grief, it dies,” 
P iok-. 
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Ma. Rovsszav gives a remarkable 
inſtance, from Brantöme, of a Lady, in 
the Court of Francis I. who impoſed 
a ſilence for two years on a talka- 
tive Lover, which he religiouſly ob- 
ſerved . This example proves at once 
the ſtrength of Love, and the weaknels of 
hows: Lover. 5 | te 97 


Tus Volume contains many juſt and 


; pertinent obſervations on the ſubject of 
Matrimony ; and the following quotation 


is peculiarly worthy the attention of every 
woman who is ſolicitous to preſerve her 
huſband's regard, or even to. ſecure her- 


ſelf from diſgrace, nem Pr, and un- 


happineſs, 


* 


P Taiz | is. a great deal of difference 


* between uſurping a right of empire, and 


* Page 8g. 


govern 
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cc governing him- who pawns. A 
b woman's empire is an empire of gentle- 
„ neſs, addreſs, and complacency: her 
« Orders are careſſes, and her menaces 
c are tears. She ought to rule in her 
« family, as a Prime Miniſter in the ſtate, 
« by having the art to dictate thoſe orders 
« ſhe would wiſh to receive. In this ſenſe, 
it is certain the beſt regulated families 
« are thoſe where the wife has due influ- 
« ence. But when ſhe pays no regard to 
« what her huſband ſays, . when ſhe uſurps 
« his prerogative, and would rule of her- 
« ſelf, diſorder and miſery, ſhame and 
* diſhonour, are the conſequences*, | 
Ms. Ross Au is certainly right, in 
preferring a woman of moderate parts and 
without any education, to © a witty Lady, 
<« who would come into a family to ere& 


ON, Page 133. 
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10 à literary tribunal, of which herſelf !! 
5« preſident. A witty wife is a ſcourge to 
& her huſband, her children, her friends, 
and to all the world,” 


He kaltes many juſt and ſenfible ob- 
ſervations on the neceſlity of inſtructing 
his Pupil “ in that dangerous period of 
& his exiſtence between childhood and 
© manhood; and directing to a proper 
te object, that irreſiſtible propenſity which 
will aftuate the youth, and perhaps dex 
* termine rn n life.“ 


Tals, juſtly 3 nb moſt 
neceſſary time for inſtructing and ſuperin- 
tending the conduct of his Pupil; though 
the utmoſt delicacy and diſeretion muſt 
be obſerved in / the manner of performing 
this arduous taſłæ. For it ſo happens, that 
mankind are moſt ungovernable, pre- 
eiſely at that age when they are the leaſt 

| 2 fit 
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fit to direct themſelves. Mr. Rovss xu 
therefore gives a proof of his judgement, 
and his intimate knowledge of human 
nature, by ſuppoſing the Tutor of Em1- 
LIUS to appear not in the magiſterial cha- 
racer of a Governor, or Preceptor, (ti- 
tles abhorrent to the ears of youth) bur to 
addreſs his Pupil in the conciliating man- 
ner and language of friendſhip ; to prove 
by his whole conduct and behaviour that 


he really is his friend; and to direct his 


actions by gaining his confidence, and ex- 


citing his affection, which will be eaſy; 
rather than by attempting to enforce his 


obedience, in which it would be impoſſible 


to ſucceed. A generous youth would be 


open in his revolt againſt a tyrannical Pe- 
dagogue; would deſpiſe his commands, 
and reject his inſtructions with diſdain. 
A mean and puſillanimous Pupil might 


yield a feigned obedience ; but that low 


cunning inſeparably connected with þaſe- 
| K bp” 
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-meſs of mind, would deceive the Pre- 
+ Ceptor's vigilance by diſſimulation. 


Tux only method to gain the eſſential 


point of directing a youth through that 


dangerous and ungovernable period of 
his exiſtence, is by a gentle and ſecret 
application to thoſe inviſible ſprings, whoſe 
force he ignorantly and implicitly obeys, 


vwahilſt he vainly imagines he is him/elf the 
ſole director of his actions. He is ſwayed 


not by his reaſon, but by his paſſions; and 
it is only by gaining an aſcendency over 
theſe, that he can be commanded. This 
is not to be effected by violent means ; for 
the paſſions of a generous youth reſemble 
a ſpring of exquiſite temper, which yields 


to a gentle touch, but acquires force by 


compreſſion, and oppoſes every degree of 


coercive violence with increaſing and col- 
lected powers of reſiſtance. 


Mz. 
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ROUSSEAU's 


Ma. RousskEAu illuſtrates this truth 


by a ſtriking example *; and on that oc- 
caſion he juſtly obſerves, that a hiſ- 
« tory of the innocent loves of EILIus 
«© and SoyHIA would not be futile or 
romantic. I intend my book (ſays 


« he) as an hiſtory of my own ſpecies. 


«© You who deprave human nature, it is 
6e you who turn my book into a ro- 


5 mance * 


Ar che concluſion of a very intereſting 
ſcene between the Lovers +, EmMiLivs, 
with an admirable degree of ſenſibility 
and manly firmneſs, thus addreſſes the 


Miſtreſs of his heart: : 


cc 33 7 my Ay depends on 


\ you ! You know it well. Lou may 


kill me 258 1 e but do not No 
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to make me forget the duties of hu- 
< manity ; they are ſtill more ſacred than 
* thoſe to which you have a claim, and 
J will never renounce them even for 
« 9 

Sorhl4 received this neremptory de- 
claration 'as ſhe ought ; ſhe loved Ei- 
LIUS, if poſſible, more than ever; and 
thought him in the higheſt degree worthy 
of her eſteem, for this inſtance of che 
goodneſs of his heart, and the firmneſs 
of his. reſolution, in a cauſe which, on 
conſideration, ſhe was convinced ſhe ought 
not to expect or deſire he ſhould abandon. 
— Had ſhe behaved or thought differently 
on this trying occaſion, ſhe could not 
have been worthy t to become the wite of 


EMILIUS. 


Maxx of the maxims contained in the 
excellent advice which Mr. Rovsstav, in 
this part of his work, ſuppoſes Emir1vs 


to 
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to receive from his inſtruction,. are no leſs 


applicable to Man in his ſeveral. rela- 


tions and ſituations in civil. ſociety, than 
to EMIL Ius in particular. The firſt 
that occurs, is in a peculiar manner 
worthy the ſerious attention of every 
human being; and is an infallible rule 
for our conduct om many occaſions. 
«© While we are ignorant of our duty, it 
&« is the part of wiſdom to remain i- 
& afive*.” The impatience and averſion 
to inactivity incident to the mind of Man, 


eſpecially in the early part of life, in- 


duce him precipitately-to, reſolve on adopt. 
ing ſome particular mode of conduct, on 
every circumſtance in the event of which 
his welfare may be concerned; not con- 
fidering, that there are many caſes in 
which it is certainly his wiſeſt method to 
ſuſpend his determination, and remain. a. 
paſſive, though an intereſted and attentive 


K 3 ſpec- 
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ſpectator of events, which are likely to 
intervene before he is abſolutely neceſſi- 
tated tõ fix on any plan of action, and 
by the determination of which he might 
be induced to purſue a mode of conduct 
very different from what he would other- 
wiſe have done; or perhaps be clearly 
convinced that ee wiſeſt courſe was to 
remain inactive. 


1 


TuE following quotation, 1} rIeY it 
has a manifeſt connection, is taken from 


diſlerent parts of this fourth volume. But 
as the author's ſentiments appear“ ſo ex- 
actly conformable to truth, ſo applicable 
to the ſtate of human nature, and ſo nearly 
coincide with my own ideas; I“ chuſe to 
expreſs them in his ſtrong, perſpicuous 
and elegant language, well Enowing they 
would ſuffer by any alteration. 1 ne 


Om to make, f 
2 » a 5 EY 
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« You are not afraid of pain or death; 
you can ſubmit to the laws of neceſſity 
in phyſical evils: but you have not yet 
learned to ſubdue your appetites; and 
« it is from them, more than from our 
6 real: wants, that all the miſery: of our 
life proceeds. Our deſires are unlimited; 
our power of reſiſtance weak. Man, 
« by means of his deſires, is attached ro 
« a thoufand objects; and yet, of him- 
& ſelf, he is not ſure. of ſecuring one, not 
« even his own life; the more he enlarges 
&© his attachments, the more he increaſes 
& his troubles. Every thing in life is 
ec tranſient : every thing we are fond of, 
4 we muſt abandon ſooner or later; and 
& yet we attach ourſelves to them, as if 
& we were ſure of porting them to 


4 unt. 


«© Tavs abandoned to inordinate paſ- 
& ſions, how many objects of uncaiineſs do 
1D 4 «© Mey 


/ 
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«Men create themſelves ! Always expoſed 
*to diſappointments, loffes and alarms, 
c they will not enjoy the little comforts 
« they have left. The fear of loſing all, 
ce will prevent their enjoying any thing. 
<« By refigning themſelves entirely to their 
ce paſſions, they put it out of their power 
to 1 ae em. 


N 

FIERY is no happinefs to be attaincd 
without reſolution, nor any virtue with- 
© out ſiruggle. The word virtue implics 


«© retolution ; reſolution is the foundation 
«© of every virtue. Virtue is only to be 


e attained by a Being whom nature has 


formed weak, but whom reſolution has 
% made powerful. In this confiſts the 
«© merit of a virtuous Man; and though 
«© we call God juſt, we do not call Him 
* Page 207. | 
© oirtu» 
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« virtuous, becauſe he finds no difficulty 
in acting right “.“ 


« Who then is the Man of Virtue ! 
« He who can ſubdue his affections. For 
« in ſo doing he purſues the dictates of 
4 reaſon, conſcience, and duty; he ad» 
« heres to a regular plan, from which no- 
« thing can tempt him to deviate. Hither- 
* to yon have been free in appearance 
«© only: you enjoyed the precarious 
« liberty of a ſlave, who has not yet re- 
cc ceived his maſter's commands. Be now 
c actually free; learn to be your own. 
© maſter; govern your affections, Ei- 
Ius, and you. will be virtuous B. 


BE a Man! Confine your affections 
« within the limits of your condition. 
« Study and learn thoſe limits; however 


* Page 208. . Ibid, 
* narrow. 
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ec narrow they may be, we are never un- 
« happy while we keep within them, but 
cc only when we exceed them. We are 
«© unhappy when our inordinate defires 
© make us aſpire after impoſſibilities; we 
« are unhappy when we forget the con- 
« dition of human nature, to form an 
« imaginary exiſtence, from which we 
« always. drop. into our own. The 
only pleaſures we are unwilling to 
e quit, are thoſe we think we are able to 
% enjoy. We are eaſily detached from 
« thoſe we think it impoſſible to attain *. 


« Tax delufions of pride are the ſour- 
Ces of our greateſt misfortunes; but 
« the confideration of the miſeries of hu- 
« man nature always make a wiſe Man 
% moderate.” He preſerves his ſtation ; 
« he is not reſtleſs to leave it; he does 


* Page 210 and 211. 
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fk 


* not endeavour in vain to acquire. what 
ec he cannot ſecure; and applying his. at- 
ce rention to enjoy what he has, he is in 


3 Tat more rich and powerful, in pro- 
2 portion as his defires are More moderate 


; 


10 than Ours. f | 'T 


c SHAI L à mortal and periſhable Being: 
66 attempt to form an everlaſting artach- | 
« ment on this earth, where every thing 
e fluctuates, where every thing decays,. 

«and from which he may be removed: 


* 


« to-morrow !' 


„ WovLy you live happily and diſ- 
« creetly, attach your mind to- thoſe 

« beauties which never decay : let your 
« defires: be limited by your condition; 
« let your duty go hand in hand with your: 
« jnclinations ; extend the law of neceſſi ity 
„ to moral accidents; learn to bear the. 
«loſs of. every thing which you may be 
3 66 deprive- 
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« deprived of; learn to renounce every 
te thing at the command of Virtue ; to raiſe 
© your mind ſuperior to accidents; to detach 
« your heart without breaking it; to be 
c courageous in adverſity; in a word, 
« learn never to be unhappy, to perſe- 
« yere in your duty, in ſhort never to be 
40 criminal. You will then be happy in 
& ſpite of Fortune, and prudent in ſpite 

« of your Paſſions. Then you will find 

c 4 pleaſure even in the fruition of pre- 
« carious tranſports, which nothing can 
« interrupt; you will enjoy them with- 
« out their engroſſing you; and you will 
« perceive that Man, who is ſubject to loſe 
«c every thing, enjoys that only which he 
«© knows how to renounce. 


% You will paſs your days without 
« trouble, and end them without terror; you 
ec will quit life with the ſame caſe that 
« you renounce other enjoyments. Let 


— 


. 1 « others, 


« Others, ſeized with dread, think their 
« being at an end, when they leave this 
« World ; you, who know the true worth 
ce of exiſtence, will think it does but 
« begin. Death cloſes the life of the 
« Wicked, and gives birth to that or 


cc the Juſt *.“ 


« FEveRY thing incident to human na» 
« ture partakes of its decay; every thing 
ce jn this life is finite and tranſitory ; and 
0 even if the condition which makes us 
« happy were to laſt for ever, habit- 
« would deprive us of our taſte for it, 
« Tf externals remain the ſame, our af- 
c fections change: happineſs leaves us, 
« gr we renounce it 1.“ | 


Taz maxim, „ that Habit deprives 
4 ug of our taſte for the pleaſures of this 


, Page 211 and 212. f Page 214. | 
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ec life,” though it is certainly juſt in ſome 
inſtences, is notwithſtanding: liable to 


numerous exceptions. Many of thoſe 


pleaſures and enjoyments which Man. 
kind with ſo much eagerneſs ſeek to ob- 
tain, owe their. _eſtimarion entirely to- 
Habit; and long poſleſiion | or frequent 
' repetition, inſtead of diſguſting us, only 
increaſes our regard for them, and enhances 


their: value.. 


Tre: pleaſures | of the Table—of the 
Bottle—of Gaming—of Dreſs— of Pomp 
and Equipage, and' many others of an 
inferior kind, which are ſo anxiouſly 
coveted;. and ſo highly eſteemed by the 
generality of the World, receive their 
imaginary charms from the faſcinating- 
power of Cuſtom. Many of them are 
entered into at firſt with indifference, and 
ſome with diſlike, which is overcome by 


a. defirs of complying with- the prevailing 
faſhion 


HH 
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faſhion of the time or place in which we 
live, or of the companions with whom we 
aſſociate. But the triumph of Habit 
over Nature 1s ſoon rendered complete ; 
that which at firſt was diſguſting, by 
frequent repetition becomes agreeable ; 
thoſe objects we formerly looked upon 
with abhorrence, we now contemplate with. 
pleaſure ; and thoſe cuſtoms we acquired 
with reluctance, we cannot relinquiſh, 


without _ 


Mx. Pops, in one of his Ethic Epiſtles, 
gives many ſtrong and remarkable inſtances 
of the powerful influence of the ruling 
paſſion over the human mind, extended: 
even to the lateſt period of life. The 
beautiful illuſtration with. which he con- 
eludes this Epiſtle, reflects equal honour 
on the Poet and the Patriot: 


- 6 And then, revs Comment mad. 


«© Shalt find thy ruling Paſſion ſtrong in Death; 
* Such 


* 


*. 
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Such in thoſe moments, as id all the paſt : 


„O! ſave my Country, Heaven |! ſhall be thy laſt*” 


* 


Bur if we examine from whence the 


predominant foible which diſtinguiſhed 


the various perſons he has rendered im- 
mortally ridiculous, derived its powerful 
influence, we ſhall find in moſt of them it 
acquired more ſtrength from Cuſtom than 
from Nature, and might with greater 
| propriety be termed the Ruling Habit, 


than the Ruling Paſſion. 


Tux tyranny of Cuſtom over the human 


underſtanding is more ſevere and humi- 


lating than that of the Paſſions, becauſe 
it is frequently no leſs repugnant to nature 
than to reaſon; and it is more prejudicial 
in its conſequences, becauſe its power is 
continually increaſing; while the impulſe 
of the Paſſions, however ſtrong, is but 
temporary, and ſeldom of long duration. 


* Book II. Epiſtle I, 
| IVWIXIX. 


CC 
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I wiLL endeavour to prove this by an 
example, which muſt frequently have 
occurred, even to ſuperficial obſervers of 
human nature. 


NoTnriNG is more common than for a 
Youth of a vigorous and warm conſtitu- 
tion, to be totally regardleſs of the voice 
of reaſon, and to abandon. himſelf entirely 
tothe domination of his inordinate deſires. 
Implicitly following their dictates, he 
ſeeks. for happineſs in' ſcenes of lawleſs 
riot, and. indulges his inclination in. the 
moſt unbounded practice of laſeivious de- 
bauchery, till his cleyed appetite loaths 
what it lately coveted. Nature, in him 
unreſtrained by reaſon, would in a ſhort 
time repair her own. error, and produce 
his reformation. | 


Hrs fatiated appetite and debilitated 


conſtitution would convince him, that 
. pleaſure 
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pleaſure does not confiſt in debauchery; 
that the frequency and variety of his ex- 
ceſſes have produced nothing but Illneſs 
and diſguſt; and that moderation is the true 
means to obtain felicity. N 


| Bur will the voice of Nature, unaided 
by reaſon, be ſufficient to produce a laſt- 
ing alteration in his conduct? By no 


means. For though he may be free from 


the dominion of his paſſions, he is a ſlave 
to the tyranny of Cuſtom. In the purſuit 
of his licentious debaucheries, he bas ac- 
quired from his aſſociates many evil habits, 
among which is that of gaming; à vice 
intirely derived from Cuſtom, and totally 
repugnant to Nature, being equally de- 
ſtructive to health of body and tranquility 
of mind.— This vice therefore, being 
independent on his natural appetites, 
cannot be reſtrained by ſatiety; and exceſs 
increaſing inſtead of abating its influence, 


it 
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it will ſtick to the laſt ſand,” unleſs ſome 
means can be deviſed to deprive him of 
the ability to gratify it, till reaſon regains 
the aſcendant in his breaſt, „ 


By this inſtance, the ſuperiority of the 
power of Cuſtom over that of natural 
appetite, evidently appears; and though 
it would be an abſurd affectation of fingu- 
larity, to oppoſe Cuſtoms which are in 
themſelves indifferent, it behoves every 
man to be guarded againſt thoſe which 
are manifeſtly wrong; ſince there cannot 
be a more diſgraceful inſtance of human 
wakes, than thus to debaſe our nature, 
and ſubmit our reaſon to be influenced by 
the moſt abject, ſervile, and unmanly | 
motiyes of action, and to be enſlaved by 
a tyrant which we at once obey and de- 


N 1255 35 | 
| Wd + +: 
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VET where is the Man who does not 


bow ẽ¾ the knee to this haughty Baal * 
Cuſtom, ſuperior to Nature, to Reaſon, 
nay even to Appetite itſelf, exerciſes un- 
bounded. dominion over the actions and 
opinions of Mankind. The Habits which 
are acquired in youth, 


| Grow with our growth, and. ſtrengthen with onr firength:; 


and they generally determine the conduct 
and the character of oy Man. 


Ir is therefore of the moſt el 
conſequence, that during the courſe of 


Education, and at a period of life when 


the mind is ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, 
the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to inſtil 
good Habits, and eradicate LO WBICH. 
are —_— 


Tas natural diſpoſition of Man is hu- 
mane, generous and good, and the de- 
[ a 
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pravity ſo univerſally. complained of, 
ariſes, in a great meaſure, from Cuſtom. 
Good habits and propenfities might be 
encouraged with great facility, if Edu- 
cation was conducted on the principles of 
reaſon ; if it was extended to manners, as 
well as erudition; and preſcribed laws 
to * inſtead of HORS directed by 
1. | 


— 


Bur while it is ſubſervient to the power 
it ought to controul, it increaſes inſtead 
of leſſening the evil; the primary intent 
«of its inſtitution is defeated, and its au- 
thority is proſtituted to /an#ify thoſe enor- 
mities it ought to reſtrain, 


Tux Diſſertation on Travelſing (which 
begins at page 222, and continues to page 


270) contains many juſt ſtrictures on the 
improper method of Travelling purſued 


by 


2 — ———— —— —ä1—ä — nit 
0 


a ů 
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by the Vouth of the different . 8 
Nations. 5 


Ma. RovsszAu, in this Eſſay, takes 
occaſion to enter minutely into the ſub- 


je& of civil polity; and conſiders the 


comparative benefits and diſadvantages 
of the three different forms of Govern- 
ment diſtinguiſhed by the appellations 


| of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Demo- 


Cracy, and their complex variations. He 


alſo inveſtigates the origin of Govern: 


ment, and juſtly explodes the abſurd and 
ſlaviſh doctrine of Divine or Hereditary 


Right to exerciſe Tyranny. | 


Ta1rs however ſeems, in the preſent 


Ae, to be unneceſſary trouble; for as 


Mankind are not diſpoſed to believe that 
any Individual, or any body of Men, has 
now, or ever had, a'' right to exerciſe 


| Tyranny, « or to govern. a people contrary 


to 
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to their conſent, it muſt follow à fort#or;, 
that the notion of hereditary right is ab- 
ſurd and groundleſs; fince no Man can 
tranſmit to his deſcendants that which he 
never poſſeſſed. | 


Ma. eee, 8 ſentiments mpeg 
civil Government appear, in general, to 
be juſt, liberal, and rational; though in 
ſome inſtances not a little whimſical *, 
But as it is by no means my intention to 
enter into a diſcuſſion of the opinions 
he has advanced on this ſubject, I ſhall 
haſten to the concluſion of his Work, ant 
my SARS. 


Taz following obſervation is certainly 
true: „ To know the real characteriſtics 


« of a people, you muſt obſerve them in 
the _— * 5 


= 


0 See Page 25 2 to 256. F Page 266, 
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Ix gives me great ſatisfaction to find 
my opinion reſpecting the powerful in. 


fluence of the paſſion of true Love on 
young minds, and the beneficial effects it 


produces, confirmed by ſo reſpectable an 
authority as that of Mr. Rouss EAV; and 
though I do not mean to add any thing 


further on the ſubject, his ſentiments, as 


he expreſſes them in page 267, ſo ex- 
actly coincide with what I have already 


. obſerved, that I cannot omit inſerting the 


paſſage. We are in general ſtrangers 
cc to the effects of true Love on the incli- 
© nations of young people. It is how- 
cc ever neceſſary that a young man 
cc ſhould be a Lover, or he will be a 
“ Debauchee.” 


Tux little Hiſtory of Lord Jonx and 
Lucy * affords a pleaſing and pertinent 


| Page 269. 


inſtance 
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inſtance of the effects of true love on 
young and virtuous minds. 


Ma. Refiioonzens concludes his uſeful. 
aud very ingenious Work with the birth 
of the firſt child of Emiz1vs and Sopnra ; 
- and the requeſt of the former to be di- 
rected by his Tutor in its education *. 


As it is not my preſent intention to 
make any further Remarks on this cele- 
brated perfomance, it only remains to 
intreat from the impartial public, a can- 
did peruſal of this imperfect Eſſay, which 
I ſhall conclude by extracting the fol- 
lowing remarkable b from my 


author: 
* IT is in vain that Mankind aſpire 
*atter Liberty while under the govern- 
Page 292. 


+ © ment 


—＋ * 
* * 
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ment of Laws. Laws do: . fay? 
% Muſt I not aſk where the true [pirit of 
40 Laws is to be found, and where they 
are reſpectedꝰ Do not we every where 
56 ſee private intereſt and paſſions prevaily 
* under that facred name? The . fixed? 
ce and eternal Laws of Nature and Order; 
& however, ſtill exiſt. Theſe are the 
cc Statutes of the Wile; ti: le are written 
«© in the Heart by Reaſon and Conſcience : 
cc ite is to theſe we ſhould be ſubſervient, 
& in order: to be truly free; the vicious 
« Man only being a Slave, as he is vi- 
c cious in ſpite of his better Reaſon, and in 
& condemnation of himſelf. Liberty docs 
ec not exiſt in any certain; form of Govern- 
«© ment, but in the Heart of Man. The 
ec wicked bear the chains of their bon- 
be dage conſtantly about them; and it is 
6c poſfible for one Man to be a ace at 
«© Geneva, and for another to be free even 


„ jn Paris.” 


